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EDITORIALS 


SIHE time for the Great Migration comes 
mon again. Very soon over the whole con- 
“| tinent of America the oldest inhabitants of 
city, town, village, and remote hamlet will 
be heard to say apprehensively: ‘There are the 
collitch boys home again for the summer.” Fac- 
tory, village store, and farm will have their 
quotas. Out through the rural districts will travel 
educated merchants bearing rich stores of alum- 
inum ware, flavoring extracts, wall-desks, and 
literary masterpieces on “How to Keep Young at 
Ninety ;” the oratorial skill which failed entirely 
to convince the profs will now be given a work- 
out in an effort to coax reluctant dollars out of 
bucolic pockets or tease stubborn country names 
onto the dotted line. And, last but not least, a 
large number of summer resorts, leading or other- 
wise will soon be decorated with the flashing 
preseace of prosperous members of the breed, re- 
splendent in costumes that most men would never 
dare risk in broad daylight. Boys who have staid 
at home cannot be expected to welcome the return- 
ing legions with open arms. Like the warrior of 
old who stalked his enemy in a little private cloud 
of mist, the modern campaigner finds the rosy 
aura of college a great help in his conquests. It 
will all be great fun; and one who has reached that 
ghastly period of life when people begin to call 
him “Mister” can still look back upon it all with 
more than a tinge of envy. 





FTER all, those prominent representatives 
of our caste who will spend the whole 
summer in gentle jazzing are more con- 
spicuous than numerous. They have been 

the recipients of legitimate graft ever since their 
birth, so we can hardly blame them for accepting 
the expensive benefits of college without a thought 
as to any obligation on their part. Too often their 
mothers and sisters are the kind whose annual 
upkeep equals the amount necessary to maintain 
about six normal American families. 

We are thinking of others we have known. We 
have looked on many occasions, with a sense of 
sacred elation, into the eyes of a group of men 
who have given up their vacations to the study 
of the conditions of a great city, in order that 





they may be better fitted to play their part as 
“citizens of no mean country.” We have seen 
proud spirits who will let no one, not even their 
own fathers, pay their way through college; they 
are found in the stiffest of summer jobs. There 
are others who are standing shoulder to shoulder 
with their parents in the hard labor of distant 
farms—not an easy thing after the buoyant so- 
ciety of the college town. We are reminded of 
those who were welcomed with open arms in their 
home communities because their advent meant an 
access of strength to civic, social, and church life: 
in these the spirit of Christ was made vivid in a 
humble and wholesome manhood without a taint 
of arrogance. These would be no exceptions if 
men in college now would but see that they have 
more to give the world than has any past genera- 
tion of young men. This special contribution has 
nothing to do with dance steps, knickerbockers, 
or saxaphones—all very right in their place. It 
is found in the new spirit of freedom and inquiry 
and in the new democratic conception of service. 
It means fearlessness in facing all the facts of 
life and a proud denial that there exists in the 
world a single “‘necessary evil.” It sees in per- 
sonal religion something infinitely valuable to 
other people. It predicts a future in which 
“equality” shall mean that each man and woman 
is enlisted, according to his peculiar capacity, in 
the achievement of the common good. And that 
is the Kingdom of God. 


C 


F:. 7 HE so-called younger generation and some 
rote of its older champions have been hitting 
am | back lately with some effect. It is refresh- 

ing to find Dr. George Albert Coe, who has 
been a teacher for more than three decades, 
pointing out that the trouble with youth is the 
older folks. Since nothing gives us more pure 
pleasure than a lively scrap, we hope that the 
hitting back will go on. More power to those 
high-school boys who recently told their elders 
of Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, and other similar 
societies, that a little more reverence for law on 
the part of men might reduce lawlessness among 
boys. Now, here is the warning we would offer to 
college men. You have only a few more years 
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in the younger generation. In spite of anything 
that may be preached at you, be assured that you 
are seeing some things more clearly than you will 
ever see them again. You, too, will feel before 
long the deadly spell of conformity creeping over 
your limbs. Will you, then, think honestly and 
carefully now what you really want from older 
men and women? Will you write it, talk it, broad- 
cast it? Then will you remember it for the time 
fifteen years hence when you will face a younger 
generation? In a small pamphlet that has been 
of great service to young men and women the 
author says: ‘Maybe I can’t make this article 
help you, but I remember so well what I wanted 
to know and how I felt when I was young that I 
am now going to try.” Such remembrance is one 


of the bright privileges of American young man- 
hood. 


The Demand for Reality 


EK often hear it said that the present gen- 
eration of youth demands reality. What 
many people mean by this is that they dis- 
like sham and pretense. A few students 
long for reality; many more are living simply on 
the surface of things because we are too sluggish 
or too luxurious or too self-complacent to realize 
our impoverishment. It would be truer to say 
that our generation needs reality. We are too 
satisfied with the fictitious values of sense and 
pleasure. Yet we all have moments, at least, when 
we recognize that somewhere within us there are 
great vacant spaces and that we are so far un- 
acquainted with the deepest reality. Such mo- 
ments are of infinite value and may be for us 
creative experiences if only we shall search for 
the truth of God—of whose existence our longing 
is the surest proof. 

An anomaly of student life today is that the 
very men and women who most resolutely set out 
to seek this fundamental spiritual reality are most 
often accused of unreality. What is real, the 
critics ask, but what we may see and handle and 
in pleasurable excitement enjoy? We must all be 
ready to face such criticism. Nothing is gained 
by our being intimidated into a denial of what we 
know is for us a more fundamental good than all 
else. Rather we should meet such a charge of un- 
reality by an appeal to a deeper reality than our 
critics now realize. We do them no service by 
failing to cut through to their failure to give a 
place to spiritual values. To the extent that they 
fail here they are unreal. 

An evidence of the growing recognition of the 
need for reality may be seen in the way students 
tend to bring our talk of “war, race and industry” 
out into a more fundamental discussion of “the 
kind of universe we live in,” as one group recently 
phrased their most insistent question. We must 
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be alert to see that this does not mean a cowardly 
retreat from some participation in today’s life 
which we found exacting. But in truth, all ulti- 
mate thinking depends on our idea of God. Our 
discussions and debates are “little worth” unless, 
as Lincoln used to say, “we are on God’s side.” 
The best we know is that He is like Jesus and 
many of us are coming to sing now with new 
meaning, “Thou, O Christ, art all I want.” <A 
similar aspect of truth was found by Browning: 
“the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it.” 


What of My Home Church? 


GOOD many of us are tempted to feel that 
we have outgrown the home church. We 
were brought up in it and owe to it the 
foundations of our religious life. Perhaps, 
too, we were active in it while in high school, 
taught a Sunday school class. and held office in 
the Young Peoples’ Society. We came back on 
summer vacation, or after graduation, expecting 
to resume a happy and useful part in church life. 
Our families and our old friends, too, looked 
to us to be even more prominent after our years 
of training, especially if we had been active i. the 
Christian Association in college or university. 
Then, somewhat to our amazement, we have found 
that we feel strangely out of place. The sermons 
of our old pastor no longer interest and at times 
repel because of a theology that we have come to 
believe to be outworn. After the well ordered, 
reverent service and the good music to which we 
became accustomed in the university church, the 
hymns in the home church may seem ill chosen, 
the music crude, and the entire service rather 
casual and with no especial meaning for us. We 
squirm uneasily through the hour and a half and 
wonder whether we can stand it again. Prayer 
meetings bore us and petty factions disgust us. 
Or, not unlikely, we became irregular in church 
attendance while at college, we had no regular re- 
sponsibility in the Christian organizations on or 
near the campus, and now find it difficult to re- 
sume regular habits of church attendance and par- 
ticipation. 

And yet the home church needs us and we need 
it. If, as is usually the case, the situation calls 
for patient, humble, well-trained leadership, per- 
haps we can supply it. There are always boys 
who can be gathered into a Sunday school class or 
a scout troop and who, in a critical period of their 
lives, need the friendship of a man a little older 
than themselves, especially one whom they can 
invest with all the glamor of a hero. There are 
young people of our own age who have not been 
away at school who will welcome our companion- 
ship and perhaps our leadership. There are older 
people who need the heartening that the young 
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can give them. In the course of time, too, we will 
find that we have needed the Church—and that in 
spite of all its faults. There is never a service 
without some helpful feature, even if only the 
reading of some portion of Scripture. Just the act 
of corporate worship with sincere fellow Chris- 
tians has a value which no solitary worship can 
give. It is a rare church which does not number 
among its members some older person who has 
obviously walked with God for many years and 
whose very presence is at once an inspiration and 
a benediction. Some vivid look or word from such 
a one may be worth to us whole months of what 
might otherwise seem a rather drab routine. In 
other words, we shall be making one of the great 
mistakes of our lives if both during summer va- 
cations and after graduation we do not take an 
active part in the local church. 


The World Community of the Loyal 
To Jesus Christ 


Pr | T isa very difficult thing to picture a world 
Gel community. The conception is too big, 
<> too inclusive for most of us to grasp. If 

one tries to describe it, the very descrip- 
tion has a strange way of defacing the picture. 
The colors are blurred, the delightful variety is 
lost, and a sameness or uniformity creeps in which 
repels rather than attracts. But however difficult 
it may be to picture a world community, it is 
occasionally possible to experience the quality of 
life essential to it. Anyone who was present at 
the last meeting of the General Committee of the 
Federation at High Leigh, is aware of such an 
experience. There was Max Yergan, an American 
representative of the Negro race, now working 
among native students in South Africa; there was 
the brilliant Roman Catholic, M. Monzo, from 
South America; there were Occidentals and Ori- 
entals; Greek Orthodox and Protestant; Latin and 
North Europeans—a perfect medley of tongues, 
creeds, colors and cultures. Yet the variety and 
difference did not prevent spiritual unity. In 
fact, they alone gave meaning and significance to 
that unity. Without them there would have been 
no harmony, only a monotone. 


Unity in Christ assumed new meaning when 
one remembered that each one of these Federa- 
tion delegates came out of some local Christian 
group or fellowship back in his own country. Tak- 
en together at High Leigh they were a symbol of 
the unity between such fellowships around the 
world. Through them one could begin to grasp, 
however partially, the fact of a world community 
of the loyal to Jesus Christ in which we are 
joined to them. 

But in America this is a very foreign idea. 
Many of us who are internationalists in our con- 
ceptions of politics and economics are at the same 
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time rigid imperialists in our conception of the 
American Church and its mission to the rest of 
the world. We know very little about these great 
communities of Christian folk in other continents. 
We misunderstand the significance of our relation 
to them. We are rightly concerned about the 
solution of the world’s problems but we have 
forgotten that the solution of social problems is 
dependent upon a spiritual “‘milieu’”’ which can 
act upon them as a solvent. That “milieu” is the 
fellowship of Christian people around the world. 


We must learn more about this fellowship and 
our place as American students in it. To help in 
this THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is publishing a series 
of articles describing the life of the World Com- 
munity of the Loyal to Jesus Christ as it ex- 
presses itself in the various continents. The open- 
ing article, by Dr. Robert E. Speer on “Unoc- 
cupied Fields,” appeared in the May number. In 
this present number Mr. J. H. Oldham, author of 
“Christianity and the Race Problem,” writes 
about the conditions which make imperative the 
growth of a World Community. Succeeding ar- 
ticles will concern its life in India, China, America, 
South America and Europe. 


Another Intercollegian Plan 





re IN addition to the series mentioned above, 
S eel having to do with the world-wide horizon 
<> of the Student Association Movement, we 

shall begin in the fall the publication of 
another series having to do with “The Faith of 
Students Today.” These articles will deal success- 
ively with some of the burning questions of stu- 
dent thought in the realm of a vital and reason- 
able Christian faith. They will be designed to fit 
most congenially the present day trends of student 
thinking— especially among upperclassmen and 
graduate students. These articles are to be writ- 
ten by men and women who have gone on in study 
since graduation to appreciate some of the newer 
lessons in the field of psychology, philosophy, and 
theology, but whose memory of their own student 
days is still a vivid consciousness. We prophesy 
that this series, together with that mentioned in 
the previous paragraphs, will make the next col- 
lege year a memorable one in the history of THF 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. 






The Best’s Enemy in College 
Life To-day 


4 HE good is the enemy of the best in college 
p Zien life today. In the period following the war 
ig we have heard much about the profligacy, 

debauchery and moral rottenness of the 
average college student. This particular rumor 
has been more or less substantiated by com- 
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mercially successful efforts of some of our younger 
writers in current fiction to depict the maudlin 
antics of the depraved tenth of college life. There 
is no doubt that some drunkenness and immoral- 
ity exists in any undergraduate body; but that is 
not a circumstance when compared with the sins 
of thought and the existing selfish preoccupation. 

There is apt to be a widespread misunderstand- 
ing as to the real essence of Christianity. Many 
students confuse it with morals, ethical standards, 
intellectual ideals of “doing good.” These it is, but 
infinitely more. Christianity can be content with 
nothing less than a passionate devotion to Jesus 
Christ and a desire to follow him in all things, 
even unto death. It means that there is shot 
through all ethics, all morals, all ideals, a spirit of 
love that is from God. It means that we find in 
Jesus Christ a new center for our thought and 
our ideals. It means then that our ideals, our 
plan of life, are not self-centered, but God-centered 
and God-guided. 

The most characteristic thing about Christ was 
that his life was completely centered in God. From 
the age of twelve, when he went about his 
“Father’s business,” to Gethsemane, when he 
said: “Nevertheless not as I will but as Thou 
wilt,” the keynote of his life was to do the will of 
his Father in Heaven. If our religion consists in 
a passionate devotion to Jesus Christ, it means 
that his ways become our ways. It brings down 
to college men of today the prime duty of finding 
God’s will and then doing it. Yet, if we look for 
an honest attempt through prayer, the Bible, and 
contact with other men to find God’s Will, we find 
very few men even trying to live on a God-guided 
basis. 

Undergraduates have a vague general sense of 
altruism, a desire to be of service to the world. 
But it never occurs to some that the only way to 
be of real service to God and to the world is to 
surrender not a little time or a little thought or a 
little money to the cause of religion, but to sur- 
render one’s life completely, unconditionally, to 
God. It means that every thought and action is 
purged of self-will, pride, ambition, conceit—and 
that for the glory of God. It does not take much 
effort to convince a man that he ought to give 
money to worthy causes. It does not take much 
effort to convince a man that a little time, energy 
and thought should be devoted to a righteous 
cause. He can easily fit that obligation into the 
main desire of his life. Men whose lives are effi- 
ciently organized can absorb a remarkable number 
of altruistic obligations as sideshows to a selfish 


life. The hard thing is to surrender one’s self to 
God. 


Many undergraduates are right now planning 
to get positions of usefulness and value in a com- 
munity so that they may do some good, but they 
are taking care to get pretty well upholstered be- 
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fore they do the good. We can justify for our- 
selves an expenditure of from $5,000 to $10,000 
for a college course. We enjoy the benefits of club 
and fraternity life. We look upon expensive 
travel as a broadening and a helpful experience to 
equip us for a useful life. In short, we justify 
much expenditure on the general assumption that 
it assists directly or indirectly in our reaching pos- 
itions of authority and prominence in which we 
can be of much use to the community. A state of 
mind that generally justifies obligations of this 
kind gradually becomes callous and insensitive to 
the voice of God. 


Such a state is prevalent today. Obligations, 
laudable in themselves, worthy in themselves, are 
dulling the sensibilities of men to greater, higher, 
huger obligations which can be imposed of God. 
We are allowing the good to be the enemy of the 
best. Says one man, I don’t think the religious 
movement of the campus is conducted in the right 
way and therefore I am not going to support it. 
A state of mind which would discuss with those 
responsible for the existing faults and change 
them simply does not exist. It means that the 
man is a disinterested critic, entirely unconstruct- 
ive. 

Says another man, I haven’t time to take an 
active interest in Christian work on the campus, 
for last year I incurred obligations with this or- 
ganization and that activity and that must come 
first; surely you wouldn’t ask me to go back on 
my pledged word? I ask, would a man hesitate, 
if he had accepted a dinner invitation, to break it 
if he learned that his own home was afire? Yet, 
we are constantly letting our spiritual houses burn 
by doing “the usual.” 


Somehow the imagination of the undergraduate 
has not been caught by Christianity as a sporting 
proposition. There is not a bit of dare or abandon 
in our religious thinking. We are as cast-iron and 
frigid as senile bureaucrats in our devotion to “the 
done thing” and we attempt to put our religion in 
that category. Men of our generation are in mor- 
tal terror of being thought queer or unusual, 
and as a rule where courage of conviction exists 


it is the conviction of the group mind, not of the 
individual. 


There are men today in our colleges who are 
heart-hungry for a peace and unity of character 
which only comes from having God as a posses- 
sion. They are trying by many means to find that 
peace by rushing away from themselves and 
swamping their lives in a maze of activity. The 
trouble is that the solution does not eome in that 
way. It comes when we are willing to place Christ 
first in our human relationships and are willing to 
sacrifice anything if it is clear that it is God's 
will for us to do so. 


RAY FOOTE PURDY. 
Princeton. 
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How Radical Shall We Be? 


By A. Bruce Curry 


ON MARQUIS in his newspaper column 
says that if Jesus were here today he 


would be an anarchist. Some of us 
Ei- 





, 


. 


ts “i would prefer to say, a communist. 


ther one is shocking enough for our 


cherished American “normalcy.” All of us would 
go so far as to say that Jesus would probably not 
be “keeping cool with Cal” for the next four years; 
or keeping lukewarm with anybody else, for that 
matter. There are too many ungodlike elements 
in state, church, and social order to leave place for 
anything short of protest and “constructive revol- 
ution” in a spirit such as his. 

So, for many Christian students today the ques- 
tion is no longer, Shall we be radical? It has be- 
come only, What directions shall our radicalism 
take? How far and how fast shall we push it? 
And how can we make it constructive? 

Doubtless many student groups have miscued 
on their radicalism. Stung by the urgent neces- 
sity to do something, restless under the injustice 
and inadequacy of the old order, fretted with 
youth’s straining at the leash, they have dashed 
off to be reds or pinks in this direction or that, 
with no sufficient answer in their hearts to the 
questions just above. Hence the militant pacifists, 
the parlor socialists, and some disillusioned ones, 
for whom Pegasus has lost his wings and returned 
to plodding in the furrow. Other students, warned 
by such sad spectacles, are frankly puzzled, and, 
discouraged about the whole adventure, are ask- 
ing, What’s the use? 


Jesus As a Radical 


Perhaps it would help us all to make a study of 
how Jesus himself went about this business of be- 
ing a radical. Perhaps you will open your Testa- 
ment to Mark 2 and trace the development for 
yourself. 

According to Chapter 1, Jesus was getting along 
famously, winning the populace by his gracious 
words and deeds. Notice the last verse of that 
chapter and let your imagination play upon the 
situation. But Chapter 2:1-3:6 records stories 
showing the clash which arose between Jesus and 
the Pharisees, guardians of the old order, when he 
began breaking with their “footnotes” and, to 
their minds, jeopardizing the very foundations of 
religion and society. There are four points at 
issue here: 


1. Blasphemy, claim to forgive sins. 

2. Eating with publicans and sinners. 
3. Omission of fasting. 2:18-22. 

4. Breaking the Sabbath. 2:23—3:6. 


2:1-12. 
2:13-17. 


In each case the procedure is the same: 
a. Jesus or his disciples do or say something 
which is shocking to the “best people.” 
b. The religious leaders come with spoken or 
implied criticism. 
ec. Jesus seeks to explain and justify his position. 
The climax comes in their plot to destroy him, 
(3:6) as a radical too dangerous to be tolerated. 
Evidently there are sparks flying here, as steel 
meets steel. 

Do not be too hard on the scribes and Pharisees. 
Their reactions were not so different from those 
which Jesus, if he were here again, would draw 
from some of our “pillars of the church.” It was 
their business to check up on any innovation and 
to guard their people from any “dangerous” teach- 
ing. Who was this carpenter of Nazareth any- 
way? What his credentials? At what theological 
seminary had he studied that they might know 
whether he was “safe’’? 


How Jesus Worked It 


The problem of Jesus becomes: How shall one 
introduce a new ideal which clashes with the old 
ideal, under fire from the “best people’ who be- 
lieve firmly that the old ideal is right, the new 
proposal dangerous? Let us examine briefly each 
of the four cases here to discover Jesus’ method 
of meeting such a problem. 

1. Picture the crowded room, Jesus teaching, 
the Pharisees uneasy, the tile roof lifted, the sick 
man let down, the crisis of expectancy. Did Jesus 
know his words about forgiving sins would be in- 
terpreted as blasphemy? Did he know the pen- 
alty for blasphemy was death by stoning? The 
man was there for healing, not to get his sins for- 
given. Why didn’t Jesus heal him and let him go? 
Why didn’t he heal him first and talk religion 
afterwards? Was he unnecessarily riling the re- 
ligious leaders? Nor were they convinced by his 
healing the man. True, they held it axiomatic 
that no sinner could do such works, but there 
must be a trick in it somewhere. Later, they hit 
upon ihe brilliant suggestion that his success was 
due to Beezlebub. A Bible teacher in one of our 
colleges said recently of a noted liberal minister, 
“He is a man of Satan.” 

2. Levi was a renegade Jew who had sold out 
to Rome by taking a job collecting Roman taxes 
from his fellow-countrymen. He was not a “one 
hundred percenter,” and the “Jewish Legion” was 
riding him hard. This made him a religious out- 
NOTE: This article is a study of Jesus’ way of being a radical, 


with special reference to Mark 2:1—3:6. Professor Curry has given 
the past two years to visiting Student Associations and conferences. 
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cast and a social pariah. No respectable person 
would enter his house, to say nothing of eating 
with him. Jesus called this man to be one of his 
special group, and went to the dinner which Levi 
gave him by way of celebration. The shock was 
as great as if a religious leader today were fr und 
hobnobbing socially with some disreputable crew, 
let us say, of bootleggers; or as if a white person 
of the Old South should eat with Negroes. 

How did Jesus know this was the right thing 
to do? Did he not see the dangers of such a 
course? If he thought that Levi and other pub- 
licans were not getting a square deal why didn’t 
he preach a sermon on the subject? or organize a 
“Society for the Prevention of Unsocial Attitudes 
towards Publicans and Sinners?” How did he es- 
cape the stagey attitude of doing this just to 
shock the old-timers? Why didn’t he say: “Levi, 
you know I am with you in heart, and I hope some 
day this foolish exclusiveness will be abolished. 
I'd like to come eat with you but we would hurt a 
lot of people’s feelings. I’d lose adherents and 
possibly our meeting would do more harm than 
good.” 

3. Among the Jews, long in national humilia- 
tion, the axiom had become: All good people fast. 
The corollaries are: If you don’t fast, you aren’t 
good; and, the more you fast the better you are. 
Jesus was not opposed to fasting itself. He said 
his own disciples would fast when the occasion 
called for it. He appealed from the letter to the 
spirit, from meaningless motions to the Law of a 
Sense of Fitness. But how could he be sure it 
was anew day? And why not fast anyway just 
to keep everybody happy? People had fasted for 
centuries; what harm could it do? 

4. The Jews had thirty-six footnotes to the 
Fourth Commandment about the Sabbath. All 
agreed that plucking grain and healing were forms 
of work which must not be done on the Sabbath. 

Why didn’t Jesus argue that they could get 
along without the grain that day, for the sake of 
peace? that the withered hand could wait, since 
the man was not really in pain? 

Because he pursued this uncompromising course 
Jesus lasted only two or three years and brought 
on his death at Jerusalem. Why didn’t he argue 
that by being more temperate he could have lived 
longer and helped more people? As we see by 
Mark 3:7 ff. and other places where the opposition 
was hottest, his method was to withdraw when 
the pot was about to boil over, let it settle down, 
then approach from an angle a bit different. Dur- 
ing these withdrawals he organized and trained a 
little group who might carry on when he was gone. 
(See Mark 3:7, 13; 4:10-11). 


His Program Summarized 


Working this through with students recently, 
we decided that Jesus’ way of being a radical 
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would include at least the following points: 
1. He arrived at truer ideals for life by rein- 
terpreting customs, laws, and institutions, in 
the light of, (a) their original genius and 
aim, often obscured; (b) their ability to meet 
human need in a living present. This in- 
volved unbiased study of the cultural back- 
grounds of his race, and of the needs of his 


own day, with spiritual insight to interpret 
both. 


2. He committed himself to a life of meeting 
human need of every kind in the most per- 
sonal and direct manner. 


3. This led him to do and say some things 
which were shocking and outrageous in the 
eyes of most of the prominent people of his 
day. 

4. He did not side-step or compromise because 


of what they might think or do, either to 
hold his adherents or to save himself. 


5. On the other hand, he did not “stage” situa- 
tions to shock the conservatives. He met the 
situations which naturally arose. 


6. He backed his radical procedure by reasons 
so clear and a life so full of power and 
beauty, that his opponents were left without 
argument. 


7. He was courteous and fair to his opponents 
even when they tried him sorely. He did 
not, save at the close of his ministry, re- 
sort to recriminations, although their vulner- 
able points were many. He appealed to their 
own Scriptures. He credited them with rea- 
sonableness and good intentions until they 
proved the contrary. He seemed to believe 
they might be won to his viewpoint. 

8. When pressed to the point of physical vio- 
lence he withdrew, at first, to organize and 
train a working group. Later, this end ac- 
complished, he carried his appeal directly to 
Jerusalem and took the foreseen consequences 
even to the issue of death as a criminal. 


Its Meaning For Us 


Point by point we may interpret this method of 
Jesus into a practical program for the would-be 
Christian radical of our day. Try it on any 
campus or world situation where it is clear that 
new standards are needed and radical action seems 
necessary—an honor situation, a racial problem, 
the issue of war. Perhaps no one person is com- 
petent to work out all the details, but the Youth 
Movement as a fellowship ought not to flinch from 
the task. : 

What lack we yet? Is it understanding of the 
values of the past? or familiarity with the human 
situations which are about us? What is college 
for if not to supply our needs at these points? 
What is our need—is it spiritual insight, or cour- 
age to break with the herd? Do we not care 
enough about human need to throw ourselves into 
this game unreservedly? Have we lost the hope 
that there is any use trying, even with the meth- 
ods and resources of Jesus? Can we say we have 
given these a fair test? And, lastly, why do we 
call ourselves Christians if we do not believe His 
way will work? 

May the New Reformation which is on its way 
give us “radicals according to Jesus!” 
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Relations of Men and Women 


By A. Herbert Gray 





FIND that sex 





is extraordinarily 
strong and central 
in our humanity— 
that it is a domin- 
ant interest in all societies; 
and therefore, believing as I 
do that a God of Love ordain- 
ed our life, I am sure there 
must be involved in sex the 
possibility of some great en- 
richment of our human life. 


This address deals with a persis- 
tent student problem. 
given to a Canadian conference and 
is worthy of reproduction here be- 
cause this magazine agrees heartily 
with Dr. Gray that God is on our side 
in reaching a solution “in achieving a 
society which shall be happy, honest, 
open-hearted and clean.” 


perience have brought me in 
contact with many cases 
where life has become a tragic 
failure and a confused misery 
—not because people were 
vicious or wicked, but because 
they were ignorant, so that 
they went astray where 
knowledge, simple knowledge, 
might have saved them. 

This instruction of the 


It was first 





young in the plain facts about 





We must come to this part of 
life, expecting to find in it some possibility and 
purpose worthy of God Himself. I think we have 
done that far too little. We have been shy and 
foolish, embarrassed and reticent about this sub- 
ject. What we want to do is to drag it into the 
open sunshine of God’s Presence, look at it there 
quite fearlessly, and learn the meaning of it. 

There is nothing that is true of our ordinary 
normal humanity which any one need be afraid of 
knowing. Nothing has been put into our human 
constitution that is unworthy of the Creator. 
Therefore I begin by saying that I believe if we 
want to learn how to travel successfully through 
the country of sex and if we want to learn how to 
solve its problems—and they have got to be solved 
if the problem of human life is to be solved—we 
have got to begin by knowing first of all the plain 
facts about our human bodies, about all the physi- 
cal functions of our humanity, and the wonderful, 
mysterious, strange and beautiful ways in which 
God has ordained that new life should be pro- 
duced. 

Now, I expect that some of you got all that 
knowledge in the best possible way from the 
people you most reverenced in life; you got it 
from the same lips that taught you about God. 
And if so, you are fortunate. If, however, there 
are any men and women who do not know the 
plain facts about the human body, I would urge 
them earnestly to make sure that they do find out, 
and find out in the right way, not by picking 
up little bits of half-accurate information here and 
there in a casual sort of way, but by going straight 
to some person of authority whom they trust, 
some person with a clean and reverent mind, and 
in that way get to know the plain truth about the 
whole matter. Thank God, there is nothing in the 
truth that the most delicate-minded man or wom- 
an need be reluctant to learn. I say these things 
with special urgency because my own life and ex- 


NOTE: Dr. Gray, Minister of Crouch Hill Presbyterian Church, 
London, is perhaps best known to American students as the author of 
‘Men, Women and God.” 


life is part of a parent’s duty. 
If it is done by somebody else that is only a make- 
shift, and inasmuch as the generation of parents 
whom I represent have as a rule not fulfilled that 
duty, and as it is probable that many of you 
started life without that help to successful living, 
you can at least make certain of this—that the 
next generation shall not be handicapped in that 
way. 

We need to face the social facts and look at 
them in the open air. Socially, the first obvious 
consequence of sex is that men and women, espec- 
ially when they are young, find each other mutual- 
ly attractive—very attractive. That is God’s plan, 
a thing of God’s ordaining. And yetitis probably 
the case everywhere that people have not yet ad- 
dressed themselves seriously to the problem of at- 
taining to and maintaining a comradeship between 
young men and women which shall be fine and 
bracing and life-enriching. I think we have failed 
because it has been considered almost weak in a 
man to admit that he craves, and needs woman’s 
society ; and it has been held almost a little immod- 
est for a girl to admit that she wants men’s soci- 
ety. But what nonsense! That is the way we 
were made. What is vital to our success is that 
we learn how to make fellowship and comradeship 
between the sexes fine. It can so easily be made 
a silly thing, a frivolous and enervating thing; 
but it can also be a splendid thing, a bracing, life- 
broadening thing. It is that possibility we have 
got to hold before ourselves. 

I notice that in Great Britain your generation 
is in the most determined and resolute way dis- 
posing of the conventions which have been inher- 
ited. I discover that college authorities, both in 
women’s colleges and men’s colleges, are not going 
to be accepted as authorities for the guidance of 
this part of life, and college rules for regulating 
the fellowship between men and women have 
mostly been broken down. Your generation there 
is quite determined to make its own rules and its 
own conventions for its own guidance. And I, 
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for one, look at that fact and simply say: “Well, 
God bless you, go ahead and make your own rules; 
but in God’s name make sure that in making your 
own rules for your own guidance and in establish- 
ing a new public opinion about the relations be- 
tween men and women—dquite apart from mar- 
riage—take care that you make that relationship 
something strong and fine and worthy.” 


The Highest Values Through Comradeship 


I believe our great mistake in the past has been 
that men and women have very often met only to 
play together—to dance and to laugh and enjoy 
games. God forbid that I should suggest that 
they should not do those things; but they have 
met only to do those things, and in the more seri- 
ous and worthy sides of life they have lived apart. 
Now I believe there is no part of life in which 
men and women do not complement and supple- 
ment each other, to the great enrichment of our 
life; not only in sport and pleasure, but in study, 
in science and medicine, in thought, in social 
service, in public life, in home life. Everywhere 
we do best, as a race, when men and women work 
together and supplement and complement each 
other’s work. 

I know women, for instance, who find it ex- 
tremely stimulating to think along with men, just 
because men are different; we think in broader 
sweeps. And I know lots of men who have found 
it enormously helpful to be under the influence 
of woman’s quick and direct intuition. Women 
see particular truths more quickly than men do. 
They may not know how they see them, but they 
do see them; and it is when men and women think 
together and work together and play together and 
worship together that you get the finest kind of 
comradeship of which humanity is capable. And 
that comradeship is a splendid thing. It is such 
a splendid thing that it is worth while to take a 
great deal of trouble to conserve it and save it 
from becoming foolish and undisciplined and un- 
dignified. 

I am sure that the path of life, of joy, and of 
success lies somewhere between, on the one hand, 
that familiarity in which dignity is forgotten, and 
on the other hand the prudery and coldness which 
are the negation of sociability. I repeat, it was 
comradeship which God must have intended when 
he made men and women so different, and yet 
made them so extraordinarily attractive one to an- 
other. He made them male and female, extraor- 
dinarily different, just that they might stimulate 
and help and enjoy one another. I believe further 
that here we come upon one of the things which 
the student world, in particular, is being called up- 
on to do for all humanity. You, in your co-educa- 
tional universities, have a real opportunity to 
solve the problems of this comradeship, and, so to 
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speak, to blaze a trail for the rest of mankind 
whereby they may enter on the new inheritance 
of worthy joy and true happiness. 


Love That Leads To Marriage 


The next obvious fact about sex on its social 
side is that it makes possible that supreme ex- 
perience of our humanity—the experience of being 
in love in the specialized sense that leads to mar- 
riage. I would fain speak about this love as ade- 
quately as I can, though I know that nobody who 
is not a poet can do anything like justice to it. | 
want you to look at the plain facts about it. 

How it comes to pass I do not know. What 
strange, mystic response it is that is kindled in 
one personality by another whereby the two come 
to be in love, I do not understand. There is a 
mystery about it that nobody has ever solved. | 
am sure you must have often been heard saying: 
“What John and Mary see in each other I can’t 
conceive.” Well, that is not your business; John 
and Mary see it and that is quite enough. Each 
sees something in the other that is there; some- 
thing that the rest of the world does not see. 

But if I do not understand how love comes to 
pass, I do know something about it when it is 
there. It is quite possible to notice its plain mani- 
festations. To begin with, does it not obviously 
greatly heighten the vitality both of men and wo- 
men—make women more beautiful and the men 
more virile! What extraordinary labors can men 
and women not go through without trouble at the 
inspiration of that Divine impulse? Then it is 
obvious that love seems to awaken some latent 
idealism in men and women. I do think it is a 
splendid thing that the ordinary young man, with 
his baggy trousers and commonplace ways, should 
once in life be so quickened by divine fire that he 
even tries to achieve some artistic expression. | 
count that a splendid thing in a man’s career. But 
love does more than that, even; it quickens the 
spiritual aspirations. It is a thing we ministers 
are extremely familiar with, that as a matter of 
fact, courting couples generally go to church; and 
they don’t go simply to whisper in the gallery and 
to hold hands during the sermons. I don’t mind 
if they do that. They go to church because, being 
under the mystic power of human love, they have 
their spiritual sensibilities quickened into life. All 
love is of God and all honest experience of it turns 
men towards the real source of love. 

Then of course love reveals itself as a general 
reaching out after intimacy. I suppose most en- 
gaged couples occupy the first month in telling 
each other all about themselves—all they have 
ever been through and all their longings and 
thoughts, thus obeying the impulse to share al! 
things with one another—the impulse towards 
unity; and that impulse towards unity is a reach- 
ing out toward that consummation of personality 
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whieh can come only from union with another. 
That impulse, at a certain stage in love’s develop- 
ment, demands that bodily intimacy which is 
sanctioned by marriage and in which love finds 
its first full expression; and I want to say, with 
all the earnestness I am capable of, that if you 
want to understand sex you have got to believe 
that when that bodily intimacy arrives in experi- 
ence as the result of mutual love it is a beautiful 
thing, a happy thing, and a holy thing—indeed, 
there is no adequate English word for it but 
the word sacramental. It literally is the expres- 
sion, in the terms of flesh, of something which 
is in its nature moral and spiritual as well; and 
unless it is that—unless it is the completion in 
terms of the body, of a union which is also a union 
of mind and heart, then it is never the perfect 
thing God meant it to be. 

Further, while true love is not satisfied without 
that, neither is it satisfied by that alone. The 
real crowning intimacy that is meant to happen 
between two lovers is an intimacy of their whole 
personalities—spirit, mind and heart, as well as 
body ; and when that happens the body is actually, 
as it were caught up into a new harmony with the 
spirit, and men and women know that they are 
tasting life at its fullest and in one of its most 
sacred forms. 


A Creative Experience 


It next turns out that this love that is God-or- 
dained has in it creative value. It is like the Love 
of God in that. It issues in new life, and a man 
and a woman never really know how wonderful 
a thing their love is until, as father and mother, 
they stand together before a baby’s cradle and 
find that weak infant hands are laying extraordin- 
arily powerful clutches on their hearts and bind- 
ing them in new chains of obligation which are 
the golden chains in life. Is it not worthy of God 
so to arrange things that when life runs its nor- 
mal course every fresh life should be the product 
of pure love? And when it happens, this also 
happens—that the man and the woman find them- 
selves bound in chains of new responsibility and 
obligation—bound to work hard. I speak as a 
man. Most of us men, if left to ourselves, would 
like to be slackers, and so if love resulted only in 
selfish pleasures it would be the undoing of us. It 
is because when love has run its true course it 
binds us in chains which compel us to work, and 
to work hard, that it becomes truly a divine in- 
fluence in our lives. Nor am I going to complain 
or become sentimentally pitiful, because it means 
hard work for women also. I believe hard work 
for men and women alike is the fundamental con- 
dition for spiritual health. Of course, you can 
shuffle out of those obligations; you can refuse 
them; but those who honorably and gladly accept 
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them find life becoming a richer and a fuller thing 
than it can possibly be on any other terms. Life 
has no sweeter and worthier content than that, 
and to try to evade that, to be too lazy for that, 
is to surrender your chance of knowing life at its 
best, as well as to run away from your most 
honorable obligations. 

And then there is a last thing I want to say. It 
is one of the most cynical and one of the most 
utterly false suggestions being made in current 
fiction, that human love, however passionate and 
keen at the beginning, is bound to fade in life’s 
afternoon. I suppose there are many people who 
suggest that somewhere about the forties, a man 
and his wife are pretty well bound to get tired of 
each other. Men and women, that is a lie—a 
slanderous lie. Of course you can spoil anything 
on God’s earth—and especially the most beautiful 
things on God’s earth—if you handle them selfish- 
ly and foolishly. You can spoil a marriage, if you 
want to; but it is an absolute denial of the plain 
facts of the case when people suggest that the 
beauty and the joy of marriage cannot last to re- 
deem life’s afternoon and life’s evening. The 
truth is that love whose calls have been loyally 
obeyed—love that has led to a loyal acceptance 
of its burdens, glows and grows right on into life’s 
afternoon. Up through the forties and fifties— 
those years of middle age that may seem to you 
so dull—love that is still romantic and still pas- 
sionate will continue to shed its golden gleam on 
life and prove still the redeeming feature of it. 
I speak that which I do know. 

That, then, is what love means, and that is what 
God purposed when he made sex so central and so 
terrifically strong in our humanity. He had in 
mind that career—that satisfying, happy cvreer 
for man and woman together; and you do not un- 
derstand sex until you realize it is meant to lead 
to all that. That is the normal meaning of this 
passionately strong thing in our huinanity. 


Test of Ordinary Existence 


I am afraid that some of you may be inclined 
to say to me: “Oh, well, that is all very well; 
but you have drawn a hopelessly ideaiized picture 
of marriage.” Well, I deny that. T have been the 
most of my life what is called a “Slum Parson.” 
I have been up against ordinary humanity in very 
intimate ways. I do not deny that there are 
other sides of the matter upon which I have not 
laid stress. Of course there are mornings when a 
man has a “head” and the wife’s nerves are on 
edge and the furnace will not draw or the chil- 
dren have measles, etc., etc. Of course there is 
that side to marriage. There is that side to 
human life; it has got its worries; it has got its 
cares; but the things I have been saying are the 
essential things about the situation, and I tell you 
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I know personally scores and scores of quite or- 
dinary people in very ordinary homes—in one- 
roomed and two-roomed houses, in tenements and 
little villas up and down the country—who prove 
the truth of what I have been saying. For, you 
see, the wonderful thing about love is that it takes 
two quite ordinary people and ushers them into 
a life that is not ordinary, and it only needs 
loyalty, understanding and a clean heart for quite 
ordinary people to be privileged to go through 
that career of experience which I have been trying 
to outline. And when they do go through it they 
know why the good God made sex central in life. 
If the truth is to be told about many marriages 
that have failed it consists in this, that though 
there once was love in them there was not enough 
love. There was enough for sunny days but not 
enough for gloomy ones; enough for times 
of success when all went well but not enough 
to produce patience and endurance in times 
of misfortune. There was enough love in the 
man to make him able to enjoy his wife 
when she was healthy and gay, but not enough 
to make him considerate and understanding 
when she was depressed, moody and _ tired. 
to rejoice in her husband’s joys and be proud of 
him in his triumphs, but not enough to make her 
able or willing to stand beside him in hours of 
failure and weakness. In plain English, people 
often fail in marriage because their love is not 
fine enough to make them able to forgive, and 
there is not a securely happy home in the world 
that has not been founded partly on forgiveness. 


True Love Never Easy 


I do not want to pretend for a moment that it is 
an easy thing to travel successfully through the 
country of sex. Do you think it likely that an 
experience so happy, so enriching, so sacred as I 
have been suggesting should be given to anybody 
without any trouble? It entirely agrees with my 
whole conception of the nature of things that it 
should be found difficult to attain that experience, 
and that the way to it should be a narrow way. 
Only, men and women, I submit to you that the 
principles, the beautiful principles I have been 
passing on to you, give you the key to this whole 
subject. It is quite true that a man has got to 
strive, and strive hard, and keep himself in bonds, 
and live a disciplined life if he is to be fit for and 
worthy of any such experience. That is quite 
true; but then when you know what the experi- 
ence is do you not see how absolutely worth-while 
it is to fight? You know Browning’s inspired 
lines, obviously written out of his own experience: 

Worth how well, those dark grey eyes, 
That hair so dark and dear, how worth 
That a man should strive and agonize, 


And taste a veriest hell on earth 
For the hope of such a prize! 
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And it is because it is worth while that I, for 
one, have hope concerning our humanity. It is 
for that reason that I believe we are going to 
cleanse our ways, and cut out our folly, and make 
ourselves fit for this great experience. 

God forbid that we should delude ourselves and 
imagine it iseasy. There may be an odd man here 
and there—I believe there is—who gets through 
easily; but for most of the ordinary hot-blooded 
men the way to which Christianity calls us, the 
way of purity in thought, word and deed, is not 
easy. Only a fool omits precaution. Why, even 
Paul, late on in life, is heard saying: “I beat my 
body like a boxer, and keep myself in training, 
lest, having preached to others, I should after all 
become a cast-away.” There are grim possi- 
bilities of disaster about life’s path which nobody 
but a fool ever forgets. And yet, men, the most 
cowardly lie that I have ever found current in 
modern society is the lie that a man cannot live 
a clean life. If you want to win through, the 
supreme word of wisdom is this—that the hope 
of victory lies in living a full life—a complete life. 
I believe it is impossible for some men to resist 
temptation, because they have so lived as to give 
it an appalling power over them. They have got 
practically nothing else in their lives to compete 
with the basest suggestions of their natures, and 
those basest suggestions carry all before them. 
But if you live a full life; if you take a part in 
healthy out-door games till your body is fit and 
strong, if you fill your mind with worthy interests, 
worthy thoughts, if you take care to satisfy your 
nature’s craving for idealism and beauty; if you 
give yourselves a chance for self-expression in any 
way—through art or craftsmanship; above all, if 
you keep yourselves in healthy, wholesome, happy 
social relationships with other people—men, wo- 
men, and children—if you live a full life of that 


sort, you will find the battle is not so very difficult 
after all. 


Mutual Chivalry 


I believe, too, that we are not going to clean up 
in modern society unless men and women under- 
stand each other and help each other. I would 
like to say a word about the way in which women 
very often unconsciously make things much 
harder for men. I remember a woman in my 
youth whom we knew simply as a tantalizing flirt 
—and the world now knows her as an eminent 
literary woman. She had that side to her; she 
had that which was worth sharing with any man; 
she had knowledge worth passing on to her 
friends; but in social intercourse she played with 
men all the time, and so made life’s battle much 
harder for the very men whom she might have 
helped. I call that mean. And if there is a thing 
called chivalry, which is a bounden duty on the 
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part of men towards women, is there not some- 
thing that might be called chivalry that honor 
asks women to exercise towards men? 

A bracing fellowship with girls makes life 
easier to men, but all those follies that are sum- 
med up under the word flirting, all extravagant 
and undesirable forms of intimacy, make life 
much harder for men. Very often girls do harm in 
absolute innocence; wherefore I take the chance 
when I have it of asking the girls of your gen- 
eration to play their part of the game and help us 
to achieve a society that shall not be prudish or 
abnormally restrained or cold and stiff, but happy, 
honest, open-hearted, yet clean. And I have abso- 
lute faitn that the thing is going to be done. I 
have absolute faith the problem is going to be 
solved. 

I want to say one other thing. It is quite pos- 
sible for a man talking about this subject to prove 
discouraging and depressing to some of his 
hearers; and God forbid that I should leave the 
impression upon anybody’s mind that because you 
have made mistakes you have finally shut against 
yourself the doors of true and happy life. I doubt 
if there are any men here who have not made 
mistakes, at least in thought if not in word or 
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deed; and if our past mistakes are going to be al- 
lowed to mortgage our whole future, life would 
be to me too tragic to be borne. But, thank God, 
it is not true. There may be real forgiveness, 
which is the most divine of all God’s gifts to man; 
and forgiveness means a new start and a clean 
start. 

I must needs finish on that note. I don’t care 
what you have done; I don’t care what mistakes 
you may have made in times of folly; there is no 
man here, there is no woman here, to whom the 
doors into a happy, clean, sweet life are not still 
open. There is no man who, if he will but simply 
confess his mistakes may not receive the assurance 
that he isa forgiven man. God is willing to make 
his life clean, fresh, wholesome. It is true that 
sometimes sin leaves in human bodies such seeds 
of disease as shut men and women off from the 
privilege of marriage. But even they need not 
remain spiritually under the curse of the past. 
They may at least attain in mind to the joy of 
purity and moral health. I believe this to be 
the greatest single issue which you and I are called 
to face, and the greatest single battle of our cam- 
paign for a new and worthy life on earth. 


The World Mission of the Church 


By J. H. Oldham 


T is a fundamental and un- 

alterable fact about the world 
in which we are living that 
physically and economically it 
has become a unit. Communi- 
cation is more rapid today be- 
tween New York and London 
or Berlin or Calcutta or Shang- 
hai or Tokio or Melbourne or 
Cape Town than it was a 
hundred years ago between 
New York and Boston. In consequence of this 
ease of communication the different parts of 
the world have become economically dependent, 
one on another. The ravages of the boll-weevil 
in Texas may affect the supply of cotton for the 
mills in Lancashire and throw thousands of people 
there out of work. If the cocoa trees in West 
Africa were attacked by a deadly disease, not only 
would there be destitution on the Gold Coast but 
the people of America would have fewer choco- 
lates to eat. Hundreds of similar illustrations 
might be given of the way in which the lives and 
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interests cf peoples in different parts of the world 
have become inextricably bound up together. 


But while the forces which have been at work 
for the past two or three centuries have thus ir- 
revocably welded the world into a unity, the moral 
problem created by this unification has largely 
escaped attention. How can these diverse peoples, 
who have been brought into such close proximity 
and have henceforth to live and work and com- 
pete in the same world, learn to live together in 
harmony and goodwill? A tremendous problem 
in the adjustment of human relations has been 
thrust upon us. The closer the contact between 
different peoples the more numerous appear to be 
the occasions of strain and conflict. While physi- 
cal distance is being reduced, spiritual estrange- 
ment is increasing. Mutual misunderstanding, 
suspicion, rivalry, fear and hate are growing. Un- 
less some means can be found of allaying these the 
unruly and uncontrolled passions of human nature 
may, like a devastating flood, sweep away the 
foundations on which the existing social order 
rests. In the past the daring and enterprise of 
explorers discovered and opened up new contin- 
ents. Our present need is of a great new spiritual 
adventure. The outward unification of the world 
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is the result of scientific experiment and skilful in- 
vention which gave men new control over the 
forces of nature. What is now needed is a greater 
power in men to control themselves and the fresh 
discovery of sources of moral growth and 
strength. Man has succeeded in creating a civili- 
zation the complexity of which is too great for his 
present moral capacity. The supreme task which 
awaits our generation is one of moral and spiritual 
achievement. 


Christ a Moral Leader 


Has Christianity any contribution to make to 
the solution of the problems which have been 
described? Whatever men may think of organized 
Christianity or of professing Christians, there is 
among thoughtful and serious minds a widespread 
turning towards Christ for guidance and light in 
the difficulties of our time. As never before He 
stands forth as the acknowledged moral leader 
of mankind. There is a growing conviction that 
in the application of His principles lies the hope 
of saving human society. 

When we turn to the gospels with fresh and 
open minds we discover a startling contrast be- 
tween Christ’s outlook on human life and the atti- 
tudes which are prevalent in the society around 
us. To Christ each person whom He met was 
an individual being, possessing a unique interest 
and an inestimable worth. In our highly com- 
plex modern civilization the individual is apt to 
be lost in the mass. We tend to think of men as 
belonging to classes rather than as individuals. 
This is especially true in the relations between 
races when racial feeling has been aroused. The 
individual is completely lost sight of in a general 
conception of qualities which are supposed to 
characterize the race. A man ceases to be re- 
garded as a man and is thought of as a negro or 
a white, an Indian or an Englishman, a Japanese 
or an American. To Christ it was the man that 
mattered. His underlying humanity, his individ- 
ual human needs and individual human possibil- 
ities, were far more important and interesting 
than the incidental facts of his birth and upbring- 
ing. To recover this outlook on life and to learn 
to live as man with man, would redeem modern 
life from its mechanism and infuse new health 
into modern society. Civilization is not a matter 
of motor cars and electric light, nor of traveling 
at a rate of sixty or of two-hundred miles an hour; 
it means growth in humanity and justice in the 
relations of men one with another. 

The Christian view of life teaches us, further, 
to think of men as necessary to one another. It 
is taken for granted by an immense number of 
people today that differences must inevitably lead 
to conflict. In the press, in popular fiction, in 
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ordinary conversation, we continually come across 
the assumption that because peoples are different, 
they must necessarily be opposed to one another. 
But this assumption, as soon as it is examined, is 
found to have no rational basis. Differences need 
not divide; they may enrich. The sexes are not 
opposed but complementary to one another. Each 
has something to give that the other needs. In 
the same way different peoples, just because of 
their difference, have something to give to one 
another. Each has its distinctive contribution by 
which the common life of humanity may be en- 
riched. Paul expounded this conception of human 
society in his illustration of the human body. If 
the body were all eye or hand, he reminds us, it 
would cease to be a body. It can function as a 
body only because it is made up of different parts. 
In the same way, humanity is richer because of 
the difference in its component parts. Each has 
something to contribute that can be given by no 
one else. That trouble lies not in the existence of 
differences, but in our attitude of mind towards 
them. Our task, therefore, if we wish to mitigate 
those racial antagonisms which if they are allowed 
to gain in intensity and bitterness may end by 
destroying our civilization, is to root out of men’s 
minds the false idea of peoples mutually incapable 
of understanding one another and condemned by 
some sinister fate to irreconcilable antagonism; 
and to put in its place the truer picture of one 
common humanity, born to a high destiny, but 
still groping in ignorance, afflicted by disease and 
held fast in the fetters of sin. We shall learn 
thus to think of our fellow men as potential allies 
in the common warfare against the evils which 
hold mankind in chains, as possible partners in 
the greatest game in the world—the game which 
man is playing against the universe—and as com- 
panions in the long upward march toward the City 
of God. When we so think of them we shall 
value their differences as contributing something 
distinctive and necessary to the good of the whole. 


Christian Missions and a World Community 


We have seen that the world which has become 
a physical unit is at the same time full of deep 
antagonisms, suspicions and hatreds and that 
these disruptive influences, if unchecked, may end 
in destroying civilization. The great need of man- 
kind today is for a strengthening of the forces 
which hold society together. To counteract the 
divisive forces which are at work there is needed 
the growth of a community of those who have 
learned to think of their fellow men as individual 
human beings and to treat them as such, and who 
have realized the dependence of men one on an- 
other in the accomplishment of a great common 
task. In the existing conditions of the world this 
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community must necessarily be a world com- 
munity. The fostering and building up of such a 
society is the great moral task to which men are 
called today. 

Christian missions are an endeavor to bring in- 
to existence such a society. The task, as we have 
seen, is one that is imposed on us by the conditions 
of the world today; its necessity is recognized by 
serious thinkers and by men of good will who 
would not claim the name of Christian. But in 
the teaching and life of Jesus Christ it receives 
its deepest and most complete interpretation 
while at the same time the Christian revelation 
does much more than this. It gives us the as- 
surance that the task is, after all, not ours but 
God’s. The Christian religion does indeed call us 
to high moral .endeavor; but it does this by first 
of all bringing us good news. It is concerned 
primarily not with what ought to be, but with 
what already is. It bids us find all that we most 
love and desire actually existing in the universe. 
It tells us what God is like. The Christian can 
work for a glorious future because he has already 
seen the glory of God in the fact of Jesus Christ. 
We are not asked to pit against an intractable 
world and the blind forces of nature our own im- 
perfect insight, our own fitful aspirations, our 
own easily exhausted powers, but to allow our- 
selves to become the vehicles of eternal, divine, 
victorious energies. Our hope of accomplishing 
the moral task that awaits us lies in the fact that 
we have a gospel. 


In a succeeding article we shall follow out a 
little more fully the implications of this view of 
the meaning of Christian missions. 


Killed--Inaction 


N the walls of the main 

building of the writer’s 

Alma Mater hangs a can- 
vas which gives the names of 
one hundred and thirty-three 
students and graduates who 
gave their lives in the recent 
world war. Those who compiled 
the list chose to differentiate be- 
tween those who died of disease 
and those who died on the field 
of battle. So after the names of a small group 
there is placed this most honorable epitaph 
“Killed in Action.” This is not saying that the 
other; “Died at Camp ” is not hon- 
orable, but what soldier would not choose the 
former if his life were required as a sacrifice in 
time of war? One sees listed there men who 
were leaders in college life—the editor of the col- 
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lege paper; a leader of the college discussion 
group program; the fine Christian major of ca- 
dets, who charging at the head of his battalion 
was killed by a machine gun bullet. What mem- 
ories these bring to one who knew them either as 
students or as alumni, making good in their 
chosen profession! What an honorable epitaph is 
theirs—‘‘Killed in Action!” Future student gen- 
erations will stop to read the list and to wonder 
if they would have chosen otherwise if life was 
to be ended in a terrible war. 


There is an epitaph which is being written after 
the names of thousands of college students during 
these times of peace. While it sounds like the 
one just mentioned and is spelled with the same 
letters, it is one of dishonor and tragedy and 
might well be written as an explanation and an 
epitaph for the religious life of many who enter 
college halls. ‘Killed—Inaction” is a fair explan- 
ation of what happens to the religious life and 
conviction of legions of boys and girls during four 
years of very active physical, educational an? 
social development. In every community where 
one goes there is complaint that boys and girls 
come back home without zeal for or interest in 
things spiritual. One could offer many explana- 
tions why this is so—the new experiences; being 
on one’s own responsibility; the new companion- 
ships; etc., etc.—but undoubtedly the most com- 
mon reason for a loss of religious zeal is explained 
by the suggested epitaph “Killed—TInaction.” 


While few students can actually stay around 
long enough to make good on the much advertised 
“four-year loaf” in a mental way, thousands make 
college a four-year loaf spiritually. The reputa- 
tion of much wrong practice is not generally de- 
served by college students but the reproach of re- 
ligious inactivity can easily be fastened upon stu- 
dent bodies. Of course, there are many fine, ac- 
tive folks, but the proportion of the whole in any 
student body is painfully small. And the tragedy 
is that never again can one catch up who has in 
the four fastest growing years of life crowded out 
or allowed to lie dormant his spiritual interests. 


What shall the verdict be with the incoming 
thousands of the fall of 1925? The majority of 
them profess at least to be Christians. Will they 
admit as much four years from now? Here rests 
the strategy of the student Christian Associa- 
tions. Upon the ability of our student leaders in 
these organizations rests a great burden to make 
them “use it or lose it” that there may not be 
written as an explanation of the religious death 
of many the dishonorable epitaph—‘“Killed—In- 
action.” 


The greatest service to be rendered our fresh- 
men is to give them a spiritual task which will 
keep them warm and growing in the things of 
Christ. 

FRED HANSEN 
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The Perl of Persuasion 


By S. Ralph Harlow 


ID St. Paul rule himself 

out of any hopeful con- 
' tribution to student cir- 
: cles of our generation when 
he put himself on record as 
saying: “I am _ persuaded”? 
In his letter to the Romans he 
uses this expression four 
times: “I am _ persuaded.” 
Some folk would venture to 
suggest that he might be of 
some help had he nct gone on 
to declare: “I know in Whom 
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I have believed.” 

For here he goes on record as an expert; ag 
one who, after changing experiences and weigh- 
ing of opinions and facts, at last reaches a con- 
viction. 

We, however, are living in an age of “seekers 
after truth.” How, some say, can we seek after 
the truth, if the truth is claimed already to be 
known? They suggest, as the best way for laying 
foundations in our thinking, free from all bias 
and prejudice, the gathering of a group of abso- 
lutely open-minded students, with a leader or two, 
who ought to be more open-minded than the stu- 
dents—‘“their, minds open at both ends,” some one 
suggested—and then tackle some really serious 
problem, say, for example, “Is a Moral Code 
Enough ?” 

Now anyone can see that if such a group is to 
“evolve” an opinion which will be an entirely un- 
biased “group concept,” then every person in that 
group must come utterly open as to whether a 
moral code is or is not enough. To start such a 
group discussion with the statement, “What the 
law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God, sending his own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh; that the righteousness of the law might be 
fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit,”’ would invalidate the whole 
“finding” of the group. We would no longer have 
a “group finding” but the influence of an expert, 
who came to the discussion already determined in 
his mind as to whether “a moral code” was or was 
not adequate to meet life’s deeper implications. 

To arrive at “a concept of God,” for example, 
each in the group should contribute a thought and 
in this way “evolve” a “cosmic God,” the “pro- 
duct of the group thinking together.” The God 


NOTE: Mr. Harlow is Professor of Religious Education, Smith 
College. Formerly he was a missionary in Turkey and at a still earlier 
date a Traveling Secretary for the S. V. M. 


of America would be the sum total of all our 
thoughts about the subject, a kind of deified “‘cos- 
mic Uncle Sam.” 

Even when we have arrived at a “cosmic con- 
cept” of God, built up by the group, we must not 
endanger our search after truth by any rash de- 
claration which might indicate that we had ar- 
rived at a decision enduring enough for one to 
stake one’s life upon. or a Gospel to be shared with 
the whole world. 

Is it unfair to pass certain criticisms on this 
group discussion method? We are reacting, and 
justly, from a stereotyped form of religion, in 
which, armed with a note book and pencil, we 
were herded under the rostrum and urged to take 
down notes and goaded to imitate an experience 
held up as the model type before us. No one 
asked what our experience was; what we were 
thinking. Hence the reaction. No need to dwell 
upon the many causes for reaction; it is here. 

What we need today, we are told, is discussion, 
more discussion, and then more discussion. May 
we not inquire as to whether there ought not to be 
some basis for the opinions offered in discussion? 
Should no adequate thinking underlie opinions of- 
fered; should the contributions represent no ex- 
perience, unsupported by facts? 

I have ‘recently come from two discussion 
groups where the topic was the relationship of 
the student to the Church. There were many 
opinions, some advocating the abolishment of the 
Church. The faults of the Church were fearlessly 
attacked, but the statements were all generaliza- 
tions so far as the Universal Church was con- 
cerned. Petty faults in individual churches, in 
Four Corners or Oak Squares, but of the historic 
Church few concrete facts were known. After 
several hours of such discussion, little of which 
was constructive, a question was raised as to the 
Federal Council of Churches. Not a student in 
the group knew anything of this greatest unifying 
force in Protestant Christianity. No one know 
anything of the great Washington Conference, 
just closing, in which all but one of the large 
Protestant denominations took active part. 

In some conferences one can choose from many 
groups each day in which a number of topics 
are under discussion. Most of the discussion is 
based on opinions and there is an obvious lack 
of knowledge of facts. I find this especially true 
of the foreign students in their constant and 
pressing attack on America and on so-called 
Christian civilization. 

The foreign student in our midst is in a posi- 
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tion to render a great service, but that service 
is invalidated often by the woeful lack of facts re- 
garding his own country and his one-sided at- 
titude toward the country of which he is a guest. 
A little greater willingness to admit faults in 
his own land and more readiness to see some 
good in America would add greatly to his ef- 
fectiveness in discussion. I have sat in a con- 
ference with over five hundred American stu- 
dents present, where for over an hour of open 
discussion the foreign students held the floor in 
continuous and’ increasing attacks on western 
ways in thought and life. We know how much 
cause there is for just such attacks, but we know 
that some of the problems are common, for we 
have seen them in other lands. How often I 
have listened to Turkish students attack our civ- 
ilization. I have never heard a Turkish student 
even admit that massacres have taken place in 
Turkey. I have heard them state that no mas- 
sacres had taken place. We need to face our own 
stained record of lynchings, but we have a right 
to ask of our foreign friends an equal earnest- 
ness in sticking to the facts. 


Danger in Group Discussion ? 


Turn to our own problems. The foremost ques- 
tions under discussion today are war, race re- 
lations and industrial unrest. I have attended at 
least a score of discussion groups in which “only 
students were expected to take part.” The gen- 
eral impression remains that the present student 
generation has assumed a great responsibility in 
taking so eagerly to the “group discussion” me- 
thod and is seriously falling down in that re- 
sponsibility. Assuming the right, apart from 
expert help and leadership, to attack these great 
problems, they are failing to spend the time and 
the thought essential for any true understanding 
of the problems themselves. 


All this willingness to discuss is a good sign, 
is it not? Does it not mean that, given accurate 
facts, this generation is eager to attack the prob- 
lems before us, not in dumb resignation to a 
foreordained and predestined process, but with 
enlightened and determined consecration to a high 
ideal. But will discussions based on inadequate 
opinions, born often of prejudice and provincial- 
ism, carry us far? Have we not got to pay the 
price? The “pain of a new idea” has not grown 
less painful because new ideas are more common 
in our day than in our fathers’ day. Is earnest- 
ness enough? Must we not be willing to get at the 
facts? Will this not demand more thorough 
thinking through some of the issues before us? 
We can talk through the air, under the sea, and 
even through walls of stone. Have we anything 
more worth the saying because of this? 

Is it not time to face seriously the question 
as to whether two thcusand years of Christian 
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faith and experience, in which martyrs and saints, 
seers and prophets, have given witness before the 
world as to what the revelation of God made 
real to them in Jesus Christ meant to them, has 
any significance for us? Or is that record of no 
no value and we start, “unbiased and unpreju- 
diced,” to raise the question as to whether some 
other religion, some other leader may not be more 
available for our needs than Jesus Christ? 

Is there, then, no room for a voice of affirma- 
tion to which we care to listen? Have two thou- 
sand years of increasing witness to the power of 
Christ and his way of life laid no foundations 
sure enough for us to build upon? Has our Chris- 
tian experiment within the Student Movement 
left us, after these years, farther from the goal 
then when men knelt in prayer and committed 
our movement to God in the days of its founding? 


What About God? 


The other day I was talking with a splendid 
young Christian leader in Wellesley. She is lib- 
eral in her every thought, modern in all her in- 
terpretations of the universe in which we live. 
But she said this to me: “I would be willing 
to throw over a lot of my liberalism for a few 
dogmatic truths to which I might cling.” 

Amid the babel of voices trying to contribute 
this and that from an unbiased mind to the 
“group concept” of God, some of us still hear 
above the winds of time and tide a Voice, one 
Voice, that rings down the ages and speaks with- 
in the heart, “Ye believe in God, believe also in 
Me. Your God, and my God, your Father and my 
Father.” Not a “cosmic concept,” but the God 
and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
made real to us through life and tested in ex- 
perience. To that life and that experience we 
would fain bear witness. We learned of Him 
first, not through discussions about Him but by 
discovering how real He was in some people’s lives 
whose lives were dear to us. Our desire to know 
Him was quickened by contact with friends to 
whom He was the great reality, and we found 
Him not through argument but by taking the wit- 
ness of others and then giving Him a chance in 
our own lives. We are persuaded that the world 
needs Him and that in Him alone lies the Way by 
which the nations can be healed. We are con- 
vinced that His way has never been tried and 
we would like to see Him have a chance. 


“March on, my soul, nor like the laggard stay! 
March swiftly on. Yet err not,from the way 
Where all the nobly wise of old have trod 
The path of faith made by the sons of God. 
Follow the marks that they have set beside 
The narrow, cloud-swept track, to be thy guide: 
Follow, and honor what the past has gained, 
And forward still, that more may be attained.” 
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Talks With Two Coaches 


By Gale Seaman 


madness” already planned for, it may be 
well to remind ourselves that in and out 
of college some men still live who, see- 
ing certain evils in the general athletic 
situation, believe the Kollege Kampus Kompass 
of interests should be reboxed, as the Captain 
might say—or would Prexy say it? 

Conversation with two nationally respected 
coaches in recent months has given me some idea 
of what many of these coaches must be thinking. 
One spoke frankly of the over-emphasis on ath- 
letics generally and stated his belief that this con- 
dition was responsible for the present lopsided 
perspective in college life and consequent failure 
in later life of too many men. The rightful herit- 
age in mental and moral achievement of many 
has been sacrificed to the god of “winning scores” 
and campus standing. His remarks reminded 
me of the sharp sentence or two I heard by 
President Barrows in his inaugural address at 
California in 1914: “In much of our education, 
particularly the state controlled education, we 
have lost the balance between the technical, 
physical and the moral emphases. The technical 
and the physical have been stressed at the ex- 
pense of the moral and religious. We must re- 
dress this wrong.” I thought of this coach one 
day last autumn when I saw my young nephew 
practice for high school football. He must earn 
part of his money for personal expenses; he has 
some duties at home, and I fancy his teachers 
expect some brain work, but one can see that with 
two and a half hours for practice five days a week 
and nearly all of his Saturdays gone, he is labor- 
ing under serious handicaps. This is the situa- 
tion for thousands of athletes. Some other inter- 
ests, many times superior ones, must suffer. The 
same coach deplored the distressing prevalence 
of crooked work in bringing new athletes to the 
campus. All college executives deplore such crook- 
edness and deny it exists with them, yet, if 
my experienced coach is correct, many colleges 
continue the practice. Just a few days ago, when 
lunching with a distinguished professor in one 
of our outstanding Christian colleges, he related 
how two of their best athletes last spring had 
been literally besieged, principally over the tele- 
phone, by offers, some of them very extravagant, 
if they would come to a certain college and reg- 
ister and play football. Bribing high school and 
prep stars, whether by promises of board and 
lodging for locking the gym doors at night, or 
by actual cash for all college expenses, is of 





course reprehensible and has a direct bearing on 
unfair play, shady deals and crime in later life. 

I walked with the second coach from his of- 
fice to the field and saw what I do not often wish 
to see—a man heavy of heart and half broken 
in spirit as he related how he was “fired” and 
forced to leave at the end of the year because 
the teams were not winning sufficient scores and 
because the alumni were dissatisfied and demand- 
ing achange. These demands were made regard- 
less of the fact that this clean-minded coach had 
built up an exceptional character morale in his 
team; established a reputation far and wide for 
clean sportsmanship and was a valuable moral 
and Christian asset on the campus. The alumni 
were losing money when betting on the teams 
and naturally demanded that the coach move on. 

Add to these moral character problems troub- 
ling these two prominent coaches, the nationwide 
craze for half million, one million and two mil- 
lion dollar stadiums, many times making such 
heavy drains on student and faculty finances that 
great altruistic causes are denied their chance 
to make their appeal on the campus; the unbal- 
anced salary scale between the professors and 
coaches; the mounting arbitrary tax placed on all 
students regardless of their desire to support in- 
tercollegiate athletics, and finally the enormous 
amount of space given in all newspapers to the 
purely physical interests in the life of youth and 
you have a fairly serious problem as you con- 
template the future. 


What is the solution? Many minds are at work 
upon it. More are needed to help discover pos- 
sible roads to freedom, among which may be: 


1. Simplification of the system so that less will 
be required of a given student, thus giving him at 
least a chance at balance or proper proportions 
in his mental, physical and spirit development. 
One major sport, for example. 

2. Related to the above should be the further 
extension of the plan of physical education for 
everybody. More men for the teams and less de- 
pendence upon stars. 

3. Some wise men feel that regardless of en- 
couraging developments in certain places, there is 
still room for vast improvement in making the 
whole athletic system subject to and a living part 
of the college curriculum and not vice versa. 

4. As with other national problems, popular 
opinion must somehow be aroused against the 
present wrongs and weaknesses in college physi- 
cal training so that parents and constituency will 
staunchly support presidents and deans and 
coaches, many of whom want radical changes in 
favor of athletic programs and personnel which 
will contribute richness and fullness to life, es- 
pecially of the youth immediately involved. 
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A Philistine Among the Poets 


By F. W. 


HY should anybody write poetry? If a 
man has anything to say let him say it 
and have done with it without trying to 


oes 5 eg make the ends of the lines rhyme,” said 





a friend to me. “The man who spends 
much time on poetry is a fool,” said another, add- 
ing for emphasis an adjective which is delated in 
deference to this publication. 


The first man was a General Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., ‘whose standing is attested by his 
having been repeatedly chosen to fill important 
positions of leadership in both state and national 
promotive enterprises. The second has occupied 
important pulpits in one of the largest denomina- 
tions and is in demand as a speaker at important 
gatherings. Ranged beside these two is a multi- 
tude who frankly are not interested in poetry, 
some regretfully so, others tolerating with amuse- 
ment those who have an enthusiasm for the Muse. 

What can be said to such an audience? What 
word of intriguing invitation to persuade them to 
“taste and see?” For no argument will avail. I 
may tell my secretarial friend that rhythm in- 
heres in nature; that tides, suns, stars and the 
wind on the mountains are all of the essence of 
poetry—and he will reply by asking me how long 
I am to be in town, hoping that my train leaves 
within the hour. I may remind the minister that 
the great pulpit orators have been lovers of 
poetry and not infrequently themselves poets of 
note, and he will counter by asking if I have been 
to the Polo Grounds this season to see the Giants 
play. No argument of mine will make a dent in 
his armor. 


The poets must plead their own cause. The 
best I can do is to ring the bell calling the indif- 
ferent to attend. For that task I think I am 
qualified. If I were learned my Philistine readers 
would shrug their shoulders and pass on but I, 
too, am a Philistine, a rank amateur in poetry. 
I cannot give a reason for the faith that is in me, 
but “I know what I like.” It was this qualifica- 
tion, I feel sure, that led the editor to ask me to 
write. “Here’s a man who knows how to talk to 
them,” he reasoned. “They will not listen to 
Moses and the Prophets but maybe they will give 
ear to this unheralded member of the half-tribe 
of Manasseh.” But will you? If so, I’ll start 
wherever you like and go along at your own gait 
if you do not travel too fast. “Let us start with 
Eddie Guest” you say. All right, let’s go. Let 
us use discrimination though, and try to discover 
what his best bits are, for some of his daily out- 


_ NOTE: Mr. Pearsall has for many years been Secretary of the 
State Committee of the Y. M. C. A. in New York. 


Pearsall 


put is very sad. Or is it Edgar Lee Masters that 
you favor; or Carl Sandburg, or Vachel Lindsay ? 
I shall never forget the day Vachel Lindsay found 
me. It was in my den and I was reading the 
“Current Poetry” page of the Literary Digest. 
“General Booth Enters Into Heaven” was the 
poem and I found myself swept along with its 
marching lines, hushed by its pathos and lifted 
on the wings of its inspiration in utter delight. 
Only two other poems by writers of recent years 
have so stirred me: Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
“Renascence” and Francis Thompson’s “Hound of 
Heaven.” “What!” says the Professor, “you dare 
mention Vachel Lindsay and Edna Millay in the 
same breath with Francis Thompson’s master- 
piece!”” Here I say soothing words to the Pro- 
fessor but words also that breathe the spirit of 
"76. It isn’t that I do not value the Professor’s 
opinion, or that I think my taste superior to his. 
That’s not it at all. But if a poem thrills me it 
is, for me, inspired verse—whether it comes from 
the pen of Eddie Guest (who for me is a dry 
well) or Shakespeare. Let us hope that our taste 
may improve but let us not be ashamed of our 
thrills so long as our approach to a poem is sin- 
cere, unaffected. I have just finished reading 
“The River of Life’—that altogether charming 
and enthralling diary by John St. Loe Strachey. 
He blazes with enthusiasm over some poetry by 
Matthew Arnold that leaves me cold. I wish I 
could have sensed in those lines what so deeply 
moved Strachey, but I could not. It was caviar 
tome. Right here is where many potential lovers 
of poetry lose heart. “What’s the use?” they 
say, and quit. They have read Andrew Lang, who 
approaches a magnum opus with “These sonnets 
are a book of golden verse, shining with gems of 
beautiful phrases” and then follow the lines which 
aroused Mr. Lang’s admiration; but, alas, they do 
not thrill us. And with a grim humor we say to 
ourselves: “What is wrong with this picture?” 
and decide to give up poetry. As I see it, our 
approach is wrong. We should drink from the 
spring itself and not from a bucket someone else 
has filled. I must not expect to thrill just be- 
cause someone has marked in the margin: “Busi- 
ness of thrilling at this point.” I might far 
rather thrill at the wrong place if I do so sin- 
cerely than to be a one-man claque, applauding 
where my score is marked. It is not essential 
that I should be right in my judgments. It is 
essential that I should be stark honest. 


Now in all this brave talk let us remember 
that truth is many-sided and we have been stress- 
ing only one side. Having asserted my right to 
liberty of conscience in the choice of literary 
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shrines at which to worship, I admit freely that 
my taste in poetry is not educated. I would like 
to believe it possesses elements of discrimination ; 
but educated? No. So, when the Professor ac- 
cuses me of lése majesté in grouping “Renas- 
cence” with “The Hound of Heaven” I listen with 
due humility to his reasons and try to get his 
point of view. Then I admit that these poems 
may not be of equal value but they do seem to 
me to have a kinship that fully warrants their 
being associated together in my admiration and 
affection. 


Here my fellow Philistine who admires Eddie 
Guest says: “Do you propose the study of poetry 
as a means of self-improvement?” No, I am not 
proposing that we study anything and we are not 
for the moment interested in self-improvement. 
“What’s the idea then? You do not propose that 
we read poetry for fun, do you?” Yes, that’s 
just it; reading poetry for the fun of it. The 
editor’s letter suggested “Reading Poetry as an 
Avocation” as my theme; nothing about study 
and nothing about self-improvement. Of course, 
to be quite frank, both may follow as a natural 
sequence but if we do not get some fun out of 
our reading of the poets we shall not go far. We 
may become pedants but never lovers, and as for 
self-improvement, we may become painfully 
learned but we shall have unkindled souls. 


It is not true that many of us have never really 
exposed ourselves to the appeal of the poets. We 
have assumed that poetry is stupid and let it go 
at that. We have opened our Wordsworth at “The 
Idiot Boy” and said to ourselves, “If that is poet- 
ry, I'll pass it up.” Or we have started Browning 
with “Caliban upon Setebos,” when, had we gone 
with Wordsworth to “Tintern Abbey” we should 
have been charmed, and had we read “Pippa 
Passes” we should have been stirred to our 
depths. After all, you do not find a trout in every 
pool; but if you won your observation point when 
you went to the boys’ camp you may find much 
to beguile you as you wander along the banks of 
the stream, and if you learn to love the fishing 
who knows but you may find a few trout under 
the moss in your creel when the day is done? 
Then too, how the rising of a trout to your flies 
eases the tired muscles and drives away all weari- 
ness! Your whole being is refreshed by the ex- 
perience. Well, so it is with the reading of poetry. 
Not every page contains a thrill but as you come 
to know your poet you follow, or try to follow, 
his thought, finding with an exhilarating sense of 
discovery even in his less striking lines the par- 
ticular quality which has given him his place 
among the immortals. Then suddenly there leaps 
out at you from the written page (who first 
clothed that experience in such vivid metaphor) 
some striking image of the poet’s vision that 
holds you captive. You really see what the poet 
saw when he wrote. Now, poets are seers and to 


The Intercollegian 


have it given us to share their vision is to be 
initiated into a free-masonry whose secrets give 
to life an enrichment greater than can be indi- 
cated by any symbol used by Bradstreet. We 
may truly say of such an experience what Words- 
worth said of his daffodils: 


I gazed and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth to me the show had brought. 
For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils. 


“But what is your objection to anthologies?” 
asks one whose “Golden Treasury” is dog-eared 
from much use and whose small blue-covered 
volume has worn holes in the left-hand pocket of 
several coats. Why not drink from buckets so 
carefully filled from the choicest springs on Par- 
nassus? I answer by inviting my young friend 
to let me see his well-marked copy, telling him 
of mine and asking him to spend an evening in 
my den when we shall compare marginalia and 
give ourselves up also to the lure of Dave Porter’s 
“Poems of Action.” Before he leaves I shall take 
from the book-shelves “Poems Every Child 
Should Know” and confess my indebtedness to all 
these compilers. Then, I will show him Louis 
Untermeyer’s “American Poetry Since 1900” and 
invite him to spend another evening with me lis- 
tening to these new singers. And if he comes 
we shall discover among their voices some rauc- 
ous and obscene; but some, also, that sound a 
clear note suggesting vision and prophecy and 
hope for the future of American poetry. 

Anthologies are valuable, but chiefly so as they 
send us eagerly to the poets themselves where we 
may have the fascinating experience of digging 
to find “pay dirt.” How we shall be enlarged 
when we come upon a nugget of our own discov- 
ering! What a day that was for me when in get- 
ting acquainted with Keats I ran across “I Stood 
Tiptoe Upon a Little Hill.” 

I shall not close with Seven Hints on How to 
Approach the Poets, though I hope The Inter- 
collegian may carry this theme further and 
suggest how to scrape an acquaintance success- 
fully with Browning, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats 
and others, including our crop of home-grown 
poets who may not be neglected without a dis- 
tinct loss. The surprises, the delights and the 
enrichment of life to those who give poetry a 
place in their interests is so great that I feel my 
job of bell-ringer to the Muse to be one of first 
importance. I am sure it is quite equal to that 
of a plumber or a prime minister. And so, 
proudly and lustily, I pull the rope. 
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College Editors Discuss Education 


PARAPHRASED PARABLES 


And “they” questioned him concern- 
ing who would be admitted into the 
sacred order of Educated Men. And 
he answered “them” in a parable, say- 


ing: A certain Teacher had two stu- 
dents. One “attended class” and 
“took note,” and “put this down” and 


“underscored that,” and read the work 
“assigned,” and on examination put 
down what the Teacher had told him. 
Now the other student took no notes 
and used his books to study rather 
than to make straight marks in, and 
thought verily on the subject, and on 
examination said that which he 
thought. 

Now what think ye? Which de- 
serves the diploma—the first or the 
latter ? 

And “they” replied, “The first!” 

For “they” were professors who 
had won their diplomas by “taking 
notes.” 

—Mirrors of 

Vanderbilt University. 


Vanderbilt. 





TEACHERS AND TEXT 
BOOKS 

“Nothing is more truly educational 
than association with persons of the 
highest intelligence and power. When 
a man recalls his educational experi- 
ence he finds that many of his rich- 
est opportunities were not identified 
with subjects, or systems, or ap- 
paratus, but with teachers. a AG 
There flows from the living teacher 
a power which no text-book can com- 
pass or contain—the power of liberat- 
ing the imagination and setting the 
student free to become an original in- 
vestigator.”—Hamilton Mabie. 

The Upper Room Bulletin. 
University of Michigan. 





THE TROUBLE WITH 
EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


Mr. H. G. Wells is quoted in an 
article in last Sunday’s New York 


Times magazine section as believing 
that the trouble with education in 
America is that there are too many 
women teaching in the primary school 
grades. 

A brief concensus of campus opin- 
ion indicates pretty clearly that men 
and girls alike prefer to have their 
teachers men. In higher education 
the majority of teachers are men, but 
not so in the primary and secondary 
grades, and the youth of the nation 
grows up and receives its instruction 
under the direction of what Mr. Wells 
calls “unstable women.” 

Perhaps Mr. Wells is correct in his 


estimate of American women school 
teachers; perhaps he is not. But at 
any rate, he is a pretty keen observer 
of human nature, and we suspect that 
his contention that American youth 
has too much of women teachers does 
not miss the mark by more than a 
little. 

What can be done? However just 
may be a system for equal pay for 
equal work, it is true that few men 
can afford to go into teaching in the 
grades. It seems pretty clear that a 
great deal of the trouble with educa- 
tion in America simmers down to 
three finanical facts—there is too 
much money to be gained in other 
fields than teaching, there is too much 
money spent by students, and there 
is too little money allowed to teachers. 

—Daily Cardinal. 

Univ. of Wisconsin. 





WHY ARE WE HERE? 


It is a common objection to the high 
schools of today that they teach by 
the “funnel” method—the student 
sitting passively at his bench and the 
teacher doing the pouring. It might 
be well for a college early in the 
year to have a Funnel Day on which 
with appropriate ceremonies the stu- 
dents would discard this well-known 
instrument of learning by which they 
received their high school education 
and be equipped with pick axes and 
shovels for digging out their own 
facts and conceptions to a large 
degree. 

The purpose of college is not to 
teach us to make more money, but to 
get along on less money, realizing 
that happiness in life comes not out 
of “the abundance of outward pos- 
sessions,” but from the richness of 
inward experience. College should 
witness a raising of ideals—the sub- 
stitution of an ideal of unselfish 
service for one of selfish aggrandize- 
ment, of a love of beauty in place of 
the craving for hectic amusements. 

—The Critograph. 

Lynchburg College. 





IDLE WORSHIPPERS 


‘Toes appear to be certain fun- 
damental academic habits of 
thought and defects of the educational 
system typified by K. U. which are 
the great obstacles in the way of 
movements for reform. The basic 
shortcomings are very apparent. 
First is the weakness of teaching 
methods that are rudderless and help- 
less in judging students without final 
examination, which degenerate into a 


week of cramming, bluffing and crib- 
bing—that nightmare and joker of 
American college education. Second 
is the fact that in the scholastic world 
we are a nation of grade worship- 
pers. American university people, 
like most Americans, are devotees of 
the grand religion of Sloganism. We 
honor according to label. We ask no 
more of candidates for Phi Beta 
Kappa than high grades. 

Thinking persons realize the hollow- 
ness of grades under the present sys- 
tem. How could the student do other- 
wise when he knows how cheap are the 
tricks of the trade in passing exams 
and in making grades? When the in- 
structor realizes how near to nothing 
he knows of the real thought life of 
the student? 

What a sick man is intellectual in- 
dependence when lip service is given 
to the doctrine of the head of the ad- 
ministration that an A man thinks for 
himself, that a B grade represents 
the phonographing type and C is 
not a gentleman’s grade, while stu- 
dents in their honest opinion as shown 
by their social structure do consider 
C a thoroughly gentleman’s grade 
with A’s and B’s as the signs of either 
greasy grinds or very clever men. 

—THE DOVE 

Univ. of Kans. 





FIRST AID TO STUDY 
i assist in acquiring the habit of 
zoncentration, I suggest students 
trying the following simple expedient: 
Recalling to mind the feeling of satis- 
faction which comes to every golfer 
when he beats his own best score, even 
if he loses the round, I advise stu- 
dents, with a watch, to note each day 
and then record the exact time taken 
to learn thoroughly the lesson in any 
one subject, or, better yet, several 
subjects. By keeping up this practise, 
I assure them that, gradually, they 
will find themselves requiring less and 
less time until, eventually, they will 
discover, to their astonishment, that 
their lessons are learned in a half 
or, in some cases, one third of the 
time originally consumed, also learned 
more thoroughly. The explanation is 
merely that, in playing this “study- 
golf” game they will have gained the 
inestimably valuable faculty of mental 
concentration. To my mind, Mr. 
Hoover’s noble campaign against in- 
dustrial waste is not more important 
than that which ought to be waged 
against the lamentable waste in 
studying. 
CASPAR F. GOODRICH. 
Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy 
In Princeton Alumni Weekly. 
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The Intercollegian 


The Advance Program Advances 





T is because science relies upon the methods of research and ex- 

perimentation that it is able to bring to mankind a constant pro- 
cession of wonder works. And nowadays we are rapidly learning 
that it is by these identical methods that our most rewarding dis- 
coveries and advances are made in the art of living. For we live in 
a changing, dynamic universe and constant experimentation is as 
essential to growth in the moral and spiritual realm as elsewhere. 
The conceptions of yesterday prove inadequate for the needs of 
today and the best wisdom of the present will not fully meet the 
conditions of tomorrow. 

As Papini puts it, “Each generation must re-define Christianity” 
—which is precisely what our student Associations have been at- 
tempting to do in recent years. Where is the Association that in 
some degree has not given itself to a “search for Jesus’ Way of 
Life?” 

And this current year marks the highest attainment in care- 
fully planned, thorough-going experimentation. No doubt this 
is due in part to the National Council, meeting at Chestnut Hill 
last September, which asked local Associations to select one or 
more important areas of living for special research into the ap- 
plication on Jesus’ Way of Life. Already a number of valuable 
reports, covering a wide range of subjects, have reached the 
Advance Program Commission and many more have been promised 
before the college year closes. That students are grappling in 
dead earnest with the big things of life in these ‘experiments, is 
clearly manifest in the following summarized accounts, which are 
given as suggestive samples. 

No one can read the two interracial reports without being deeply 
impressed with their far-reaching implications. It may be that 
these experiments will eventually prove of great significance in 
the development of truly Christian relations between America’s 





two great races. 











COLLEGE LIFE AND 
SOCIETY 


f pawns a man is in college pri- 
marily to adjust himself to the 
universe, was the assumption behind 
the week-end “Parley on College Life 
and Society” held at Connecticut 
Wesleyan in December. “Our adjust- 
ment as members of an old society 
to newer conditions is what this 
week-end is all about”—so the pro- 
gram stated. All sessions were in 
the form of round table discussions 
with the exception of addresses by 
Ray Petty and Lynn Harold Hough. 
Stanley High led the first parley, on 
existing liberal tendencies. This was 
followed in turn by a discussion of 
the effects of business conditions in 
one country on another nation, led 
by J. Henry Scattergood; ‘Riddles in 
the World,” with Stanley High pre- 
siding, and a critical analysis of Am- 
erican colleges, with Fay Campbell 
and Henry Wriston in charge. 
This original plan for getting stu- 
dents to concentrate their thinking 
and discussion of social issues for a 
period of two or three days may have 
distinct advantages over briefer dis- 
cussions spread over the entire year. 
E. R. CLIncny. 
Wesleyan University. 


COLLEGE MEN WILL READ 


HE Committee of the Cabinet on 

Literature and Intercollegiate Re- 
lations conducted the experiment in 
the use of literature. Books were 
bought on consignment from Associa- 
tion Press and put on sale at the 
student store. A list of available 
books was published in the school 
paper and some personal effort was 
made to interest individuals in look- 
ing over the books. All copies of 
“Men, Women and God” were taken. 

About fifteen of the most recent 
books of interest to students have 
been available at the Association of- 
fice. Students and faculty have used 
these books upon the suggestion of 
the secretary and students. Free 
pamphlets have been made available 
for distribution in the Association 
room. 

Books will be read if individuals 
recommend them and actually put 
them into another’s hands. We can 
report that in several men’s lives this 
literature has proven a part in the 
process of Christian education and 
with some the giving of new attitudes. 

KARL P. ZERFOSS 

Washington and Lee Univ. 


A WORLD FORUM TESTED 


7 World Forum at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska has operated for 
three years under the auspices of the 
two Christian Associations. It meets 
every Wednesday noon for luncheon. 
The speaker occupies thirty minutes, 
followed by discussion. Attendance 
this year has never fallen below 
seventy-five and has on several oc- 
casions run as high as 165. 

Interest has centered at least as 
much in the ideas as in the speak- 
ers. The committee began last Oct- 
ober with three discussions on the 
political issues, followed by another 
series on “Views of Life.” This in- 
cluded addresses on the Greek, the 
Hebrew, Buddhist, the Confucian, 
and the Christian ideals of life. 

The next series was one on the 
problem of war. All sides were con- 
sidered, including the subject of com- 
pulsory military training in the uni- 
versity. Our main purpose in the 
forum has been to cause thinking and 
to promote not only conviction but a 
liberal and tolerant attitude toward 
the ideas and ideals of those who 
differ from us. We have been told 
by many thoughtful people among 
students and faculty that the World 
Forum represents the most valuable 
contribution made to the life of the 
university by any student activity. 
On the other hand, among the same 
groups are those who do not ap- 
prove of the method adopted by the 
World Forum on the ground that it 
is a disturbing and unsettling influ 
ence. 

ARTHUR JORGENSEN. 

University of Nebraska. 





AN INTER-RACIAL FORUM 
TESTED 
rP\HE Nashville student Forum was 
organized by a group of white and 
Negro students who went fo the In 
dianapolis Convention. Although we 
have seven white colleges and five 
Negro colleges in this city, the white 
students knew practically nothing 
about the colored students, and the 
specific conditions and relations here 
that needed changing. So we set 
about to find out something about 
these things and to compare them 
with the principles of Jesus. The 
contrast was startling. How could 
we call ourselves Christians? 

We met every two weeks. Two 
white students and two colored stu- 
dents would lead the program—dif- 
ferent people each time. Then fol- 
lowed discussion and criticism—frank, 
fearless and friendly. Some of our 
programs have been on general stu- 
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Typical Experiments of the Year 


dent and world problems, but our 
best work has been done in the meet- 
ings where our student committee told 
us of conditions which they had 
found in this city. The facts fron 
these committees were put into a re- 
port of which about six hundred copies 
have been distributed. 

It is still an experiment; but the 
Forum members of both races are 
beginning to recognize that they are 
much alike, and that the problem is 
mutual. We like to think of it as an 
“Adventure of Understanding.” 

ERNEST L. ACKLEY. 

Vanderbilt University. 





THE COLORED STUDENTS’ 
POINT OF VIEW 

F the colored student Associations 

have made any contribution in ex- 
perimentation in Jesus’ Way of Living 
it is in the field of Interracial Re- 
lations. I am therefore giving you 
several experiments. 

(1) There was an exchange of 
fiaternal delegates between Kings 
Mountain (colored) and Blue Ridge 
(white) summer student conferences 
last summer. There was the utmost 
freedcm. in mingling about the con- 
ference grounds and each delegation 
was made welcome, not only by the 
conference officials and student lead- 
ers, but apparently by every member 
of the conference group. When we 
remember that the exchange of these 
delegates broke down an age-long 
southern tradition; that it was en- 
gaged in by the grandsons of former 
slaves and masters, and that 400 
white students from forty-two south- 
ern colleges and 100 Negro students 
from as many colored colleges en- 
tered into this fellowship and good- 
will, we realize that an experiment 
has been made which will help us in 
further interracial progress. 

(2) Bible institutes, led by Bruce 
Curry, were held during the year in 
four southern states, colored and 
white students, men and women, par- 
ticipating. The conduct of these insti- 
tutes was just the same as if the 
members had been all of one race. 
They made for the finest kind of 
Christian fellowship. 

(3) The Virginia State Student 
Conference invited colored fraternal 
delegates from four colored colleges in 
Virginia to meet with them. The so 
cial life and fellowship in this re- 
treat was absolutely without qualifi- 
cations and limitations. 

(4) At the recent joint meeting 
of delegates from Nashville colored 
colleges there were present white 
women delegates from Peabody Col- 











LET’S KEEP ON 


BEING FRIENDS! 








lege and white men delegates from 
Vanderbilt University. There was 
the utmost good will and fellowship 
throughout the conference. The chief 
speaker was T. Z. Koo, a native 
Chinese Christian student leader. 

These are some of the experiments 
in race relationships in the south 
which give promise that our social 
problems may be solved through the 
application of the principles of Jesus 
to our every life activity. 

WILLIAM C. CRAVER 

Field Secretary for Colored Students. 





WHAT COLLEGE MEN MAY 
DO FOR BOYS 


OYS’ work at the Kansas State 

Agricultural college has become 
one of the largest features of the As- 
sociation program. 

About the first event of this year 
was the annual Father and Son Ban- 
quet, which was attended by over 500 
fathers and sons. 


Thirteen teams, representing seven 
churches, entered competition in a 
boys’ basket ball tournament. All 
games were played in the college gym, 
college men served as coaches for all 
the teams, and also as referees. 


Every year a camp for boys is held 
at Camp Rotary, a beautiful camping 
place about five miles from Manhat- 
tan. 

For the last few years, the Hi-Y 
conferences have been held here. Last 
Thanksgiving vacation over 600 reg- 


istered delegates visited the school 
and took part in discussions of their 
problems. 


The cabinet feels that all this work 
gets the boys interested in worth 
while things, and prepares them for 
a brighter, better and more spiritual 
later life. 

A. A. HOLTz 


Kansas State Agricultural College 





TAKING THE UNIVERSITIES’ 
BEST TO THE STATE 


|= Student Christian Association 
works with the various church 
groups in carrying out the extension 
service. More than ninety trips have 
been made and more than 360 speak- 
ers have been used and over 32,000 
people have been reached. For in- 
stance, this present week we are tak- 
ing care of the high school assemb- 
lies of the Lansing High School. They 
are holding their come-clean cam- 
paign. 

I think you know that the past two 
years we have furnished from twenty- 
five to thirty-five university discus- 
sion group leaders at the State Older 
Boys’ Conference. From all sides we 
get reports that these discussions led 
by university men have been most 
valuable in stimulating the high school 
boys to Christian thought and action. 


HaRoLp C. COFFMAN 
University of Michigan. 
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A Book of Unusual 


Interest 


UST in time for the June confer- 
“ ences, there will be off the press 
a little book which bids fair to fill 
a long-felt need and to find its way 
onto the book shelves of many stu- 
dents as one of the most popu- 
lar study books for college students 
we have had in many a year. Its 
title will be “The Story of Jesus,” 
but the sub-title gives a clearer hint 
of the nature of the book: “The Com- 
plete Record of Matthew, Mark and 
Luke in a Single Narrative.” 


In brief, it is a composite gospel— 
an interweaving of all of the material 
in the first three gospels into a single 
whole, arranged in chronological or- 
der as nearly as that is ascertainable. 
In other words, the reader will have 
in his hands the complete Life of 
Christ (excepting only the material in 
the Fourth Gospel) in the words of 
the original gospels, as a single story. 
Dr. Moffatt’s popular translation has 
been used. A scheme of simple mar- 
ginal references not only indicate pre- 
cisely where each passage has been 
drawn from but also show the loca- 
tion of the parallel passage in the 
other gospels. The introduction gives 
the background to the writing of the 
gospels and brief footnotes illuminate 
for the reader the geo- 
graphical and religious allusions in 
the gospel account which are often 
such perplexing stumbling blocks. We 
venture to predict that “The Story of 
Jesus” will prove to be just the aid to 
an intelligent study of the gospels for 
which students have been looking for 
a long time. 


historical, 


The book is the work of a commit- 
tee which includes Dean Thomas Gra- 
ham, A. Bruce Curry, 
Elliott, Frederick Harris, 
Porter, Henry P. Van Dusen, and 
others. The introduction and notes 
have been written by 


Harrison S. 


David R. 


Thomas Gra- 












ham, Dean of the 
ology at Oberlin. 

“The Story of Jesus” will make a 
particularly strong appeal to: (1) 
Those who are eager to secure a 
birds-eye view of the whole of the 
Life and Teaching of Jesus; a two 
and half hour reading will give 
this to them. .(2) Those who want 
to study the relationship of the first 
three gospels to each other—their 
distinctive points of view and mes- 
sages; their dependence on each other, 
etc. (3) Those who want to study 
all the gospels have to say on a par- 
ticular subject; for example, on pos- 
session, or Jesus’ method of dealing 
with opposition, or on his attitude to- 
ward tradition, and convention, or on 
what it would mean to take Jesus in 
earnest—the cost of discipleship. (4) 
All those who seek a fresh and stimu- 
lating impression of the _ possibility 
and teaching and spirit of the Master 
for their own lives. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN recommends 
the book most earnestly for summer 
use, especially as a means of con- 
serving and deepening the vision of 
the summer conferences, and for 
widespread use in Bible study groups 
next winter. 


School of The- 


WORKERS 

Kips encourage American college men 

and women to see Capital and 
Labor as they actually meet in the 
mills and the mines, The Nation is 
offering prizes of $125, $75 and $25, 
for the best account of experiences in 
the field of labor and interpretation 
of the industrial situation. The ar- 
ticle is to be the result of personal 
observation by the contestant during 
the summer of 1925 while at work in 
some industrial or agricultural occu- 
pation. 

For information concerning the con- 
ditions on which the awards will be 
made, write: The Nation, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York. 


PREP BOYS AT PRINCETON FOR LIFEWORK CONFBRENCE 


The Intercollegia 





An International 


Syllabus 

._— word “syllabus” has for the 

general reader a most forbidding 
sound, for its flavor is that of the 
skeletons of the class room. Pro- 
fessor Moon’s book* frankly employs 
the term and is as frankly designed 
for class use. For its purpose it is 
an admirable achievement, but it 
should as well prove agreeably dis- 
appointing to the reader for whom 
the class room has for the moment no 
interest. It is, to be sure, by no 
means light literature, but for the 
thoughtful it makes excellent con- 
nected reading. It is not primarily 
concerned with the problem of the re- 
moval of war, but it does present in 
scholarly and clear form most of the 
major factors which enter into inter- 
national relations and gives an excel- 
lent summary of inter-governmental 
relations of the past century, especial- 
ly the past half century. It asks 
some very pertinent questions and 
punctures many of the fallacies 
of some of our self-styled “patriots.” 
Professor Moon gives but little—and, 
in judgment of the reviewer—too little 
attention to some of the forces and in- 
stitutions which are making for in- 
ternational peace. As a study for 
laying a foundation of well inform- 
ed, clear thinking upon many of 
the important elements that must be 
considered by those who are working 
for international peace, it is, how- 
ever, excellent. 





K. S. LATOURETTE. 


A New Study Fellowship 

The John Simon Guggenheim Mem- 
orial Foundation for advanced study 
abroad has just been founded. Fel- 
lowships are open to men and women 
of high intellectual and _ personal 
qualifications. The normal grant is 
$2,500 for a year. For details write: 
Henry Allen Moe, 2300 Pershing 
Square building, New York. 


*Syllabus on International Relations. By 
Issued by the Institute of 
Macmillan. .$2. 


Parker T. Moon. 
International Relations. 
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Virginia Inter-Seminary 
Conference 
— Theological Seminary 

(Episcopalian), at Alexandria, re- 
cently played the role of host to eight 
students from Union Seminary 
(Presbyterian) of Richmond, Va. This 
visit, or retreat for prayer and fellow- 
ship, commenced on April 15th and 
continued for two days thereafter. 
The meeting was called in accordance 
with suggestive measures adopted last 
June by representatives of the South- 
ern Inter-Seminary Association, meet- 
ing at Blue Ridge, N. C. 

That members from two southern 
institutions denominationally distinct 
should meet in such an informal man- 
ner at one of these seminaries marks 
not only an epoch in the history of 
Church cooperation in the South, but 
prophesies well for the future. 

During the brief visit all concerned 
found it most profitable and encourag- 
ing to discover through discussion, 
public and private, that after all they 
are candidates for the ministry of 
Jesus Christ, that all were facing 
problems identical in nature, harbor- 
ing similar thoughts, and striving for 
common ideals. The result of these 
three days of communion is an in- 
tangible one, yet some idea of the ef- 
fectiveness of the conference may be 
gained in a small degree from a 
persual of the following resolutions: 


Be it resolved: 

1. That we are convinced that a definite 
effort should be made to secure coopera- 
tion and fellowship between seminary 
students in the South along the lines 
already laid out. (Plans discussed at 
Blue Ridge, June, 1924) 

2. That every Seminary in the South 
should send representatives to Blue 
Ridge to cooperate in presenting the 
Christian ministry at meetings of the 
conference and by individual contacts. 

The second resolution was the re- 

sult of an open discussion concerning 
means of presenting to college stu- 
dents the challenge of the ministry. 
In the minds of all no greater oppor- 
tunity for such work presented itself 
than the summer student conference 
to be held at Blue Ridge in June. 
There individuals of college age, rep- 
resenting all denominations, will as- 
semble for a brief period. There also 
it will be possible for representatives 
from all the southern seminaries to 
meet and further discuss, or revise, 
their own plans for the inter-semin- 
ary movement in the South. 





Throughout the stay of the visit- 
ors from Union the daily curriculum 
of the seminary at Alexandria re- 
mained unchanged, thus allowing the 
guests ample opportunity to become 
acquainted with student life in a sem- 
inary other than their own. As a re- 
sult, both groups ate and slept to- 
gether and also attended common de- 
votional services and were together in 
the classroom. 

It might be said, that the experi- 
ment, if so the visit may be termed, 
sets a valuable precedent for the fu- 
ture. As well, it was a most refreshing 
spiritual experience. It was only an- 
other evidence of the eternal truth 
that wherever two or three Chris- 
tians gather together in the name of 
Jesus Christ, there is He in the midst. 

Virginia Seminary. 

NELSON D. GIFFORD. 





Jew and Gentile Get Together 
N April 23rd the students of the 
Jewish Institute of Religion, New 

York, entertained students from 

Union Theological Seminary during 

an evening of fellowship. The dis- 

cussion touched many points of na- 
tional contact which exist between 
both groups of students. Addresses 
were made by representatives of the 
two student bodies, and by Acting- 

President Brown of Union and Rabbi 

Wise. Dr. Brown emphasized the 

background of religious experience 

which the Jew and Christian have in 

common, while Rabbi Wise made a 

strong plea for a more reverent un- 

derstanding between the two races. 

The atmosphere of frank friendli- 

ness made the evening a significant 

one for all who were present. 
GARDINER Day 
Union Theol. Seminary. 





What Krause Seminary Is Doing 


“WE have launched a program to 
interest young men in the min- 
istry, in some of the surrounding col- 
leges such as Penn State, Lafayette, 
Lehigh, Muhlenberg, Franklin & Mar- 
shall, Ursinus, Albright. Decided in- 
terest has been shown and we have 
already had encouraging results. The 
seminary is also desirous of strength- 
ening its curriculum, particularly the 
practical department.” 
HERMANN KAEBNICK. 
Krause Seminary. 

















Princeton Prep School 
Conference 

T= purpose of the conference 

(held in April) was to confront 
the boys with the claims of Christian- 
ity in their personal life, as well as 
in the selection of their life work. 
One hundred eighteen delegates came 
from thirty-eight schools. The 
executive responsibility was in the 
hands of undergraduates from Prince- 
ton, with representatives from Prince- 
ton, Union and Drew Seminaries. One 
unique feature of the preparation was 
personalization before the arrival of 
the delegates. Sixty undergraduates 
and seminary men participated in 
deputations to preparatory and high 
schools of the Middle Atlantic section. 

The sessions opened Saturday 
morning with Morning Watch and 
Bible study led by W. B. Bryan, 
(Princeton ’20), the Presbyterian Stu- 
dent Pastor, followed by a talk on the 
claims of Christianity in personal life 
by R. F. Purdy, ’20, the General Sec- 
retary of the Philadelphian Society. 
Discussion groups, led by Seminary 
men, followed until noon. The after- 
noon was given to recreation. 

Saturday night there were ad- 
dresses on the relation of Christianity 
to teaching, business, law and politics, 
medicine, and the ministry. These 
were delivered by Paul Hamilton, ’18, 
Curtis B. Dall, ’20; L. M. Stevens, 
20; Dr. G. M. T. Finney, '21, son of 
Dr. Finney of Johns Hopkins; and 
Henry P. Van Dusen, ’19. Following 
these talks there were discussion 
groups and personal interviews. 

On Sunday morning there was a 
quiet time and a song service, follow- 
ing which the members of the con- 
ference attended the University 
Chapel to hear the Rev. Rufus Jones. 
The final meeting was addressed by 
Charles Haines, ’21, President John 
Grier Hibben, and Henry P. Van 
Dusen, '19. Discussion groups con- 
tinued throughout and were led by 
Shorty Miller, from Harrisburg, Pa., 
Phillips Elliott, William Tolley, John 
M. Currie, W. B. Bryan, W. A. Buell, 
R. F. Purdy, and others. 

Surely a fitting background for the 
conference picture (seep. 290) is 
the famed “Christian Student” monu- 
ment which marks the birthplace in 
1877 of the Student Association Move- 
ment and of the world-wide union of 
Christian students in work for Christ. 
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EASTERN TENNESSEE OFFICERS TRAINING CONFERENCE AT KNOXVILLE 


CABINET RETREAT AT 
AUSTIN 


4 pow work of the new Cabinet got 
under way at the University of 
Texas when members of the old and 
new Cabinets met together in the an- 
nual retreat held at Dr. Pearce’s lodge 
on Lake Austin, March 27-29. The 
time was divided between recreation 
and study. Fishing furnished the 
chief sport, and as a fisherman, 
“Block” Smith, our Secretary, has no 
superior. He caught enough to sat- 
isfy the appetites of even the most 
voracious. A large section of time 
was spent in Bible study under the 
leadership of Harry Bone, regional 
secretary for Bible study. Discus- 
sion was confined to problems con- 
fronting the cabinet in the success- 
ful carrying out of its program, and 
in formulating clear-cut policies for 
the chairmen of the different com- 
mittees. 


Special thought was given to ways 
in which freshmen can be helped next 
year. The Cabinet is determined that 
the freshmen shall have the right 
start into university life. Plans were 
made for a membership drive which 
will not have a financial status as its 
basis, but a sympathy for Associa- 
tion objectives. 


The program also included in- 
spirational talks and addresses. Wal- 
ter Long, secretary of the Austin 
Chamber of Commerce, spoke on 
“What Christian Training in College 
Means in After Life.” “Block” Smith 
gave a review of the history, scope 
and objective of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. In a_ short 
and inspiring address Dr. W. T. 
Mather, President of the Board of 
Directors, urged the Cabinet to carry 
its work through to successful com- 
pletion. 


The retreat was an inspiration to 
every man present. Each came back 
to Austin with a deeper feeling of the 
responsibility which his office places 
upon him. There are many problems 
facing the Cabinet, but with all the 
members firmly bound into a working 
unit the forthcoming year should see a 


real advance 
this campus. 


for the Kingdom on 


MARION A. OLSON 
Univ. of Texas. 
A Chinese Group At M. I. T. 
Here is student initiative, by a committee of 
the “Boston Tech” Association. It is part of 
a letter from George C. Chow and T. C. Wang 


to their fellow students calling them to a way 
of “enriching their spirits.” 


As the fine spring days are ap- 
proaching, as all the beings in the 
world are smiling, the spirit inside 
us feels the happiness to touch upon 
something which the spirit in you will 
harmonize. 

As you have experienced in the life 
among ourselves in Technology, it is 
rather busy, hard and strenuous upon 
our intellectual side; but it is at the 
same time rather unhappy, loose and 
sterilizing in our spiritual and hu- 
manistic side. 

Moreover, in the modern world, af- 
fairs stressing our intellects come 
more, while affairs enriching our 
spirit and humanity withdraw. But 
the loss has to be replenished and the 
step to be taken depends solely upon 
our own watchout as we walk along 
the road of life. 


Here is one step which is found out 
through care and pain that will help 
us to replenish the loss. That is we 
have a chance which is like the pre- 
cious spring that is coming to do the 
work of replenishing by joining a 
group consisting of us Chinese friends 
only, to be led by Mr. Hill, in a sort 
of reading circle of the Bible. 

Don’t think that Bible reading has 
been old for thousands of years. We 
are going to discuss it to find ways 
and means in solving life questions, 
and to neutralize the different levels 
of human understanding. Now put 
ourselves to the most, make a de- 
cision, come out and show ourselves. 
Time 5-6 every Thursday. 





ARE YOU PLANNING TO 
ATTEND A 
SUMMER CONFERENCE? 

Ask any local or field Secretary 

of the Y. M. C. A. 











UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
RETREAT 


” the opinion of many the best 
cabinet in recent years was elected 
by the University of Maine Christian 
Association at the annual election on 
April 21. At the regular cabinet 
meeting that evening the treasurer 
and committee chairman made their 
annual reports. Then followed a 
simple yet impressive installation ser- 
vice conducted by the General Secre- 
tary before members of the Advisory 
Board, interested faculty members, 
local pastors, and students other than 
those on either of the cabinets. 

The association was fortunate in 
securing Ray Culver, our New Eng- 
land Student Secretary, to conduct an 
Officers Training Conference that 
same week end for the newly elected 
Cabinet members. Accommodations 
were generously provided by the Ban- 
gor Y. M. C. A., enabling the Cabinet 
to be away from campus distractions. 

The series of talks and addresses 
were of a cumulative nature being 
scheduled in the following order: 
The Goal and Purpose of Personal 
Evangelism; The Art of Meeting 
Men; The Art of Winning Men; How 
May We Know God and Have Access 
to Him; The Price of Spiritual 
Power in Our Lives. 

Discussions of various policies and 
programs for the coming year were 
interspersed between the scheduled 
series, with the Secretary, L. C. “Bill” 
Wilson in charge. Plans of action 
for the different cabinet officers for 
the coming year were formulated. 
The group attended a nearby church 
in a body on Sunday morning at the 
special invitation of the pastor. 

The conference was deemed of such 
value that it will be made an annual 
event. The spirit and enthusiasm 
aroused were due, no doubt, to the fact 
that all the officers were there with 
one definite purpose in view. The 
message of Ray Culver gave a new 
vision of the wonderful possibilities 
for the coming year. 

FRANK W. HUSSEY 


University of Maine. 
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SEY 


Students of the World 


The student Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 


C. A. 


are 


the American units 


of The World’s Student Christian Federation—a world fellowship of college 


men and 
bership of 


wonen, 


including 
approximately 


three hundred thousand. 


twenty-eight national movements with a mem- 


The 


news in. this 


section is in part secured from the fascinating reports and letters which come to 
our office from these other units of the Federation in every part of the world. 


Conferences and Schools In 
Geneva This Summer 

Students coming to Europe for the 
summer or as delegates to the Europe- 
an Student Relief Conferenc» August 
4-12 or the International Discussion 
Camp, August 15-30, should consider 
making their stay in Switzerland in- 
clude some of the lectures on current 
international problems arranged by 
the summer school of the University 
of Geneva, including a course on the 
work of the League of Nations. Lec- 
tures will be delivered by prominent 
statesmen during the congress and 
vacation course of the International 
Federation of Students for the League 
of Nations, September 1-21. This 
course will include a daily commen- 
tary on the debates of the Council and 
Assembly of the League during its 
sessions which begin on September 
7. Members of the course will be 
able to secure tickets of admissien to 
debates of the Council and to the meet- 
ings of the Assembly. 

Information regarding accommoda- 
tions, etc., may be secured through the 
Foyer des Etudiants, 16 Boulevard 
des Philosophes, Geneva. 





The Youth of Germany Meet 

Unser Blatt, the organ of the Girls’ 
Bible Circles in Germany, gives an ac- 
count of a meeting of representatives 
of German Youth Movements in which 
members of the Bible Circles took 
part. 

Three years ago in Briikenau in the 
Rhén the first attempt was made to 
bring together representatives of the 
youth of Germany and a committee 
was formed with the Catholic Mos- 
tert as General President. This year’s 
leaders’ conference marked a consid- 
erable advance. About forty Youth 
Unions, represented by 150 leaders, 
came together to discuss the burning 
questions of the mement. You can 
imagine what that meant with people 
of such different points ef view. The 
fact that Protestants, Catholics, So- 
tialists and members of the proletar- 
iat exchanged ideas for three days on 
all the most important questions re- 
garding. youth, is in itself a note- 
worthy event in these days of con- 
flict and division. Three great ques- 
tions concerning youth held the chief 
place in the discussion: “Authority 


and Freedom”; “Vocation and Work”; 
“State and Nation.” One whole day 
was assigned to each subject. On the 
first day P. Engelke of Altoona and 
the Catholic D. Grosche of Cologne 
gave us their thoughts on authority 
and freedom, and it was striking to 
hear a third speaker, socialist, tell us 
clearly and unequivocally that for him 
religious and moral authority did not 
exist, that he only recognized pure and 
absolute material reality. On the 
second day our Protestant group was 
almost entirely silent; there was so 
much for us to hear and learn. It 
was a world to a large extent strange 
to us in which we found ourselves. 
Two papers were given on “Vocation 
and Work,” and our eyes were opened 
to the misery of many millions of 
young people driven so early into some 
form of labor, joyless and loveless, 
working like machines to earn their 
living, and seeking in pleasures of a 
doubtful character the satisfaction 
which they cannot find in their work. 
Most affecting pictures were drawn 
for us ef the misery and suffering 
of young girls in factories, living on 
in unnatural conditions and restric- 
tions, with the eager longing for hap- 
piness in their hearts. Our privileges, 
our education and culture gives us a 
great responsibility, an obligation to 
devote our lives to these unhappy peo- 
ple, hungry for light and love. The 
third day of the conference was a 
veritable day of battle. The subject 
“State and Nation” produced a lively 
political discussion. We found our- 
selves in conflict both with the sharp- 
ly defined views of the nationalists, 
and with the somewhat vague ideas 
of the socialist. We tried to show 
that we are not German Christians 
in the sense of Fichte and Kant, but 
that just because we are Christians 
we are truly Germans. First and be- 
fore all else comes Christ, in whom is 
universal salvation; the communion 
of the spirit in the Gospel stands over 
and above the difference of nation. 
But that does not destroy our sense 
of kinship with the nation in which 
God has placed us; rather it gives us 
a new love for our country, a new 
sense of being bound up with its des- 
tiny, and a desire to work towards its 
eternal salvation. 


Notes On a Visit To the 
Missionary Exhibit At the 
Vatican 
Monsieur Henriod during his stay in Rome 
visited the exhibit of the Missionary Work 


of the Roman Catholic Church, which has 
been arranged on the suggestion of the Pope: 


The buildings for the Exhibition 
have been erected near the Vatican 
in the shadow of St. Peter’s, and in- 
clude 40 pavilions which are extreme- 
ly well arranged. The first pavil- 
ion I visited was consecrated to Pales- 
tine and contains an excellent medel 
of the Holy Places, reproductions of 
the Holy Sepulchre and pictures illus- 
trating the early history of the Chris- 
tian Church. The second pavilion 
contains a survey of the history of 
Christian missions. The contents of 
most of the pavilions is very inter- 
esting; the museum of ethnology, the 
missionary library, containing thou- 
sands of volumes, lives of mission- 
aries, accounts of missionary travels, 
grammars, etc.; the medical sections, 
and the section for the propagation of 
the faith have many interesting ex- 
hibits, as have also the pavilions for 
China, India, Japan and the Congo. 
The exhibition, in short, gives a tell- 
ing picture of the universal and di- 
verse character of Catholic missions, 
and of their striking coordination. 
They are centralized under the Head 
of the Church, and are an example of 
the supreme authority of the Pope, 
who governs and controls missionary 
effort through special bodies created 
for the purpose. Space does not allow 
an enumeration of all the missionary 
societies which are at work. An his- 
torical introduction to a little mis- 
sionary atlas sold at the exhibition 
ends with these words: “What gives 
the evangelistic movement of our time 
a special impulse is its Catholic char- 
acter, not only in that it includes the 
whole world but that ancient and mod- 
ern religious foundations rival each 
other in their efforts.” 

According to statistics for 1924 the 
Roman Catholic Church has today 
about 15,000 missionaries and 37,000 
sisters. The review of missions be- 
gins with Europe, where Russia fig- 
ures as a huge missionary field. China 
is divided into more than sixty mis- 
sions; Japan has four dioceses; India 
is divided into dioceses. In Syria near- 
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ly all the missions have been reopened 
since the war. There are Catholic 
missions all over Africa; the United 
States and Canada are divided into 
dioceses; in South America several 
orders carry on important missionary 
work. 

A thing which struck me was the 
form of the missionary appeal made 
to the public. No pressure is brought 
to bear to obtain gifts: the dominant 
note struck is that of vocation, 
through emphasis on the lives of the 
great pioneers and martyrdom suf- 
fered in the cause. 

I gathered a few interesting facts 
about Catholic subscriptions to mis- 
sions. The Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, founded in France 
in 1822, collected in 1892, 22,000 Fr. 
francs; during the war an average of 
8,000,000 a year; in 1919, 15,000,000 
and in 1923, 34,000,000 French francs. 
In the United States subscriptions 
in 1912 amounted to $366,400 and in 
1923 to $1,203,470. Among Ameri- 
can Catholic societies, the order of 
the “Crusade Paladins of the Round 
Table” numbers 500,000 members in 


3,000 schools and colleges. It sub- 
scribes to educational work in the 
East. 


Catholic missionary work is very 
little known in Protestant circles yet 
it furnishes material for an extreme- 
ly interesting study. One difference 
between Catholic and Protestant mis- 
sions is that the general expenses of 
the former are lower because mission- 
aries are for the most part members 
of religious orders without families, 
nor do they return for furlough to 
their own countries. 





Education and Peace 

“The importance of early training 
has been realized by the Committee 
of the Carnegie Trust (European Cen- 
tre, 173 Boulevard Saint-Germain, 
Paris). It has made a searching in- 
vestigation into post-war school books. 
Qualified authors are studying the 
various works used by pupils of pri- 
mary and secondary schools in the 
chief ex-belligerent states: Austria, 
the Balkans, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy. They have 
investigated text-books on history, 
geography, ethics, citizenship, and 
anthologies and readers, in order to 
deduce from them what are the possi- 
bilities of future international con- 
ciliation. Reports and _ illustrative 
extracts are quoted in an appendix. 
The University Press (Boulevard 
Saint-Michel, Paris) has published 
a first volume of the results 
of the investigation (a second is to 
appear shortly), and the impression 
given by them, without being exactly 
depressing, suggests that there is need 
for caution. There are books in use in 
the schools written in the heat of na- 


tional resentment and hatred, which 
cannot be truly scientific or impartial. 


Yet the investigators have all the 
more cause to wish to teach the com- 
ing generations not to despair of hu- 
manity, however slow and painful its 
ascent towards a little more justice, 
brotherhood and happiness may be. M. 
Prudhommeaux proposes that an In- 
ternational Ministry for public edu- 
cation shall be established in the 
League of Nations.” 

A German teacher, Dr. Appens, in- 
spector of schools in Dortmund- 
Horde, and a French one, Professor 
Edm. Dumeril, of Nantes (Ville aux 
Roses) have united in the following 
appeal to the teachers of France and 
Germany: 

“It depends on the German and 
French teachers of both sexes to teach 
the younger generation mutual under- 
standing. The same spirit animated 
a Goethe and a Voltaire, a Rousseau 
and a Kant, a Pasteur and a Koch. 
Only from ignorance grows the mis- 
understanding and the hatred which 
produce conflicts and wars. The teach- 
ers in the two countries ought to be 
willing to work steadfastly for these 
purposes; to know each other in order 
to teach their students mutual under- 
standing, so that the coming genera- 
tion may withstand nationalistic in- 
fluences and desire to work together 
in the business of life and the univer- 
sal progress of mankind. 

“The French and German teachers 
of whatever subjects, who are willing 
to collaborate in this noble and neces- 
sary work, are asked to send in their 
names, in order that they may be put 
in touch with teachers in the other 
country, and exchange letters. No 
contributions are asked. The only 
bond is our common good-will.” 

The above appeal appeared in many 
French and German newspapers, dur- 
ing December 1924. “About a thou- 
sand exchanges have been made.” 





A Message of Hope 


Greece. “In a public meeting the 
President of the Student Y. M. C. A. 
requested a Federation secretary who 
was going from Athens to Constanti- 
nople and to Sofia in Bulgaria, to con- 
vey greetings from Greek students to 
the Turkish and Bulgarian students 
and to assure them that the Greek 
students were anxious for rapproche- 
ment and speedy reconciliation to be 
followed by cooperation for mutual 
good. Evidences of a real renaissance 
among Greek students are numerous. 
This seems to be a result of a grow- 
ing consciousness of the high posi- 
tion of leadership which ancient 
Greece once occupied in the world, 
coupled with a determined desire 
again to elevate Greece to a similar 
high position in the present day.” 


The Intercollegian 






Developments in Self-Help 
Hungary. Mephosz Publishing Plant 
reports that since 1922 sixty-one books 
and pamphlets were published at an 





average saving of 43% to the stu- 
dents. 
Books and 
Pamphlets Copies. 
In 1922.. 12 12,600 
In 1923.. 17 13,100 
In 1924.. 32 25,800 
Total ... 61 51,500 


This department published a 1,500 
copy edition of a profusely illustrated 
two-volume work on veterinary sci- 
ence and animal diseases, the first 
work of its kind in Hungary. 

Germany. At the last national con- 
ference of the National Student Self- 
help Committee, the Government an- 
nounced an annual appropriation of 
2,700,000 gold marks ($675,000 or 
there-abouts) for the work of the 
Committee. 


The internationalism and reconcilia- 
tory efforts of E. S. R. and Voz Stu- 
dentium came in for an attack led by 
a theological professor. Students and 
professors were spontaneous in their 
defense of E. S. R. The same pro- 
fessor opposed the work-student idea, 
which was defended by professors, 
students and industrialists, as well as 
by the Labor leader who was present. 
The work-student is regarded as of 
great value, by reason of his social- 
izing effect on student and workman 
alike; he serves to bridge the gap of 
misunderstanding between the two, 
and tends to promote unity and har- 
mony in Germany. These were some 
of the arguments advanced in favor 
of the idea. 





A NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF PRESBYTERIAN 
STUDENTS 


rTMHE first conference of the Na- 

tional Association of Presbyterian 
Students was held at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., during the Easter vacation. 
There were present 138 students, rep- 
resenting forty-one institutions. The 
meeting was entirely in the hands of 
students. They discussed war, race, 
creed, church unity. They went on 
record as “opposed to the require- 
ments that ministers and elders of 
the Presbyterian Church subscribe to 
the Westminister Confessions,” favor- 
ing instead “a creed which is a state- 
ment of purpose rather than an elab- 
oration of theological ideas.” In an- 
other resolution the students de- 
nounced war as unchristian and de- 
clared their belief that the Church 
should refuse to be used as a “tool 
of the government” in the prosecu- 
tion of any war. 
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High Points Among the Associations 


The Pilgrimage to the Orient is 
assured. The last word is that six 
men are signed up, with two others 
on the verge of decision. The group 
is fortunate in having as its leader 
Dean U. G. Dubach of Oregon Agri- 
cultural College. Mr. Obata, National 
Student Secretary of Japan, who has 
spent a year in the United States, has 
said: “The Student Pilgrimage is one 
of the best ways to get in touch with 
and increase understanding between 
the younger generation of both coun- 
tries.” China, Japan and Korea will 
be visited, with major emphasis on 
China. 

“Primitive Religions” is the first 
of a series of five addresses on the 
fundamentals of world religions ar- 


ranged by the Oregon Agricultural 
College Association. “Catholicism,” 
“Oriental Religions,” “Judaism,” 
“Protestantism,” will be presented 


consecutively by a priest, a Presby- 
terian pastor, a rabbi, and a Methodist 
minister. The series is arousing much 
interest and having good attendance. 


Sixteen boys at the Northern Idaho 
Older Boys’ Conference registered 
their decision to accept Jesus as their 
“Savior, Friend and Master,” in re- 
sponse to the appeal made by Gale 
Seaman, Pacific Coast Secretary. 


“A strong mission class” was con- 
ducted for four weeks by the Uni- 
versity of Idaho Association. 


A series of discussions at Univer- 
sity of Indiana are being led by 
twelve professors who make the 
rounds of the twelve fraternities in 
six weeks. The first meeting, on 
“Should Isolation be the American 
Policy?” brought out a good attend- 
ance. Other topics are: Is Amer- 
ican College Education Bankrupt; 
What values has the Religion of Jesus 
for the Modern World; Athletics: 
Entertainment, Advertisement or 
Sport; Is the Family Disintegrating. 


The two Associations of Iowa State 
College, working together, have added 
a new feature to their work of spon- 
soring a “balanced ration” in the 
training for life work. This new fea- 
ture is a six weeks’ course in Re- 
ligious Education, offered gratis to 
students and faculty. The course con- 
sists of ten separate courses dealing 
with the following general topics: 
Personal Religion; Community Lead- 


ership; Leadership in International 
Affairs. Over 300 students were en- 
rolled. The class on “The Value of 


Prayer” had the largest attendance 
(45), closely followed by the “Boys 
and Girls Leadership” classes. 


Past and prospective members of 
gospel teams at the University of 
Minnesota were invited, with their 
women friends, to spend a _ social 
evening at the Association. The pro- 
gram included music and other en- 
tertainment features, and a number 
of impromptu speeches by members of 
the teams, who told of interesting 
features of their work. Each member 
of a team which had visited Wiscon- 
sin this year was presented with a 
small gift expressing the appreciation 
of the boys in the towns visited. 


“Just where do we stand?” 
the leading question of a confer- 
ence sponsored by the Associa- 
tion at Monmouth College, Ill. 
Believing that the full c operation 
of every group on the campus is es- 
sential to a successful program, the 
Cabinet invited the president and one 
or two picked men from every fra- 
ternity and representatives from all 
the larger rooming houses to meet 
tegether one Sunday afternoon. The 
Association President stated briefly 
the unique position held by a college 
Y. M. C. A., its ideals, its aspirations, 
and the local campus program. The 
men were then asked to discuss fran!:- 
ly the time of the weekly meetings, 
the type of meetings, the topics to be 
discussed, advertising and publicity, 
the social program, etc., in order to 
let the Cabinet know exactly what 
they thought of the present meth- 
ods and what they felt to be neces- 
sary if they were freely to cooperate. 


was 


The University of Chicago is con- 
ducting an interesting “Fellowship” 
in place of the usual weekly relig- 
ious meeting which it has held for 
several years. The men gather in- 
formally at 4 P. M.; enjoy light re- 
freshments (the Russian samovar 
makes the tea more palatable) and 
then informally sit about the lounge 
and discuss some phase of their com- 
mon religious problems or experience. 
There is no announced leader and no 
address, but there are remarkably 
helpful discussions. 


Following the Bruce Curry Confer- 
ence in North Dakota, plans are un- 
der way for discussion groups or an 
extension of the discussion group 
program in each of the places repre- 
sented. Jamestown College is plan- 
ning to work through the Sunday 
School classes in the churches, hav- 
ing the classes under student leader- 
ship, with the joint leaders training 
conference meeting each week. James- 
town is also planning a joint Y. W.— 
Y. M. cabinet retreat this spring. 


The Life Work Committee at Park 
College (Mo.) gave seventy-five voca- 
tional tests to students this year and 
helped them find the field in which 
they were best fitted to serve. They 
have also held approximately 100 con- 
ferences in regard to life work. 


Deep spiritual results attended the 
series of meetings at Tulsa Uni- 
versity, Southeast Oklahoma State 
Teachers’ College and at Southwest 
Texas State Teachers’ College, all in 
the Southwest Area. 


The Southern Regional Council sent 
Ernest L. Ackley, a Vanderbiit senior, 
as its representative to the Inter- 
racial Conference in Cincinnati, 
March 27-29. Mr. Ackley will report 


at a session of the Blue Ridge Student 
Conference. 


University of Alabama is reorgan- 
izing its Association on the old com- 
mittee basis, having the officers elect- 
ed by the membership, and the com- 
mittee chairman appointed rather than 
having an executive council elected, 
each choosing its own President as 
formerly. This new organization is 
planning (probably has already held) 
a training conference of three days 
at a Boy Scout Camp several miles 
from the campus for a_ thorough- 
going set-up of next year’s program. 
To this training conference they will 
invite fraternal delegates from other 
institutions in the state. 


Due largely to the initiative of the 
local Student Association, Gettysburg 
College is adding a course to its cur- 


riculum this year entitled “Freshman 
Orientation.” 


Five officers’ training conferences— 
two in Pennsylvania, one each in 
West Virginia, New York and Mary- 
land, were held in the Middle Atlantic 
region in April. Two of these—New 
York and Maryland—were under the 
joint auspices of the men’s and wo- 
men’s Christian Associations. 


J. Stitt Wilson during the last 
month has conducted a_ successful 
series of meetings at the University 
of Maryland, Lehigh, Bucknell, Salem 
and Colgate. A professor at Buck- 
nell writes: “He spoke six times and 
never failed to present something in- 
tensely vital. I have never known of 
anything better here at Bucknell.” 


Building Character was the title of 
the series of talks of F. N. Seerley 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
“At the close of each of his last three 
meetings the questions and answers 
occupied him until we literally had to 
force the meeting to close. His last 
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meeting saw the men there at half 
past eleven in the evening and after 
he got back to his hotel a group called 
him up and made an engagement 
to see him the next morning, and 
were down at the hotel before Seer- 
ley had breakfast.” 


Through a carefully prepared ser- 
ies of questions the Penn State Asso- 
ciation is asking the entire campus, 
through discussion groups held in fra- 
ternities and rooming houses, to face 
such problems as cribbing, moral re- 
lations between men and women, petty 
thievery on the campus, common 
courtesy toward co-eds, motives with 
which students strive to secure col- 
lege honors, etc. 


The New York Summer Service 
Group is steadily forming. Twenty- 
two men are signed up as we go to 
press. They, and others, will have 
fascinating opportunities this summer 
during the six weeks which they will 
spend in studying the economic, racial, 
and Christian problems of a great 


city. Application may be made to 
any field secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 


Student members of the Middle At- 
lantic Field Council are using for 
their morning devotions the Sermon 
On The Mount and are sharing with 
each other in round-robin fashion, 
their most helpful findings. 


A faculty student conference on the 
religious life of the college is being 
held at Brown University (R. I.) The 
group is composed of representatives 
from “about every point of view,” to 
quote from our correspondent. 


A Wesleyan Christian Association 
feature is the “Union,” an informal 
gathering of professors and students 
about a fire to discuss questions of 
mutual interest and to form rational 
epinions. Other projects that have 
been under way are: The establish- 
ment of an outings club where men 
may spend evenings together in the 
woods; a Chinese Exposition, on a 
rather elaborate scale; an Intercolleg- 
iate week-end; and a series of public 
forums for the entire community. 


The St. Andrew’s Society of Choate 
School has voted to raise this year 
a budget of $2,500. Of this amount, 
$1,500 is to be apportioned to a sum- 
mer camp for twenty-four boys from 
the poor section of New York City. 
The camp will be conducted for two 
weeks in July on a farm which is a 
part of the School property. Six fel- 
lows from the Fifth and Sixth Forms 
will act as counsellors and will have 
supervision of the camp and all af- 
fairs pertaining to it. The remain- 
ing $1,000 of the budget will be dis- 
tributed proportionately among sev- 
eral charitab!e institutions. 


The Intercollegian 


The Wayfarer 


As “Balanced Rations” for the sum- 
mer I rccommend: 

The Ascending Life. Richard Rob- 
erts. Studies in the significance of 
the last days of Jesus’ life on earth. 
(Woman’s Press. 75c). 

Highways of the Spirit. An an- 
thology of Bible prayers. Admirable 
for personal devotions. (Can be se- 
cured from S. C. M. 32 Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1.) 

Basis of Racial Adjustment. T. J. 
Woofter. Mr. Woofter is a member 
of the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation. His book is an attempt to 
give the authentic facts concerning the 
different phases of Negro life in the 
United States. (Ginn & Co. $1.40). 

War and Peace. Leo Tolstoy. One 
of the great novels of all times. A 
picture of the human scene drawn in 
eternal colors. (Everyman’s Edition; 


» 


3 volumes; 80c per volume). 


Sherwood Eddy is to take a year 
for study beginning next September, 
and “Pat” Malin will enter Union 
Theological Seminary. This means 
that neither will be available for col- 
lege campaigns next year. It is need- 
less to say that both will be greatly 
missed. 


I have long felt that the student 
Association secretary in our cosmo- 
politan universities has a _ unique 
chance of building up interracial and 
international fellowships. Word has 
just come to me that Tucker Smith, 
secretary at New York University, 
has been made an honorary member 
of the Menorah Society, the organ- 
ization which devotes itself to the 
support of the Jewish culture. Some- 
what similarly, the Catholic Phi 
Kappa Fraternity at the University 
of Illinois gave a dinner and pre- 
sented a Masonic pin to the Rev. 
James C. Baker (pastor of the Trin- 
ity Methodist Church and Chairman 
of the Advance Program Commis- 
sion.) With the pin went some words 
of appreciation of Dr. Baker’s in- 
fluence for tolerance on the Illinois 
campus. Later Acacia, the Masonic 
fraternity, reciprocated by presenting 
a pin to the priest who works among 
the Catholic students there. 


The Student Movement Review (of 
India) tells of the All India Student 
Conference and says that Sherry Day 
spoke at the Federation meeting as a 
representative of the Student Associa- 
tions of the United States. 

ASSOCIATION PRESS has “in the 
works” two beoks of unusual inter- 
est to us. The long expected life of 


Professor Henry B. Wright of Yale 
will be off the press in June. George 
Stewart, a member of the National 
Student Committee, has done a really 
worthy piece of work in presenting 
the life of a man who has profound- 
ly infiuenced our Student Association 
Movement. Dr. Mott has. broken 
through the custom of recent years 
and has written an introduction. 
The other book, to which Henry 
Van Dusen and Dean Thomas Graham 
have been giving attention, is “The 
Story of Jesus’”—the complete record 
of Matthew, Mark and Luke in a 
single narrative. A fuller account of 
this book appears on another page. 


As this issue is being prepared for 
the press representatives of the Stu- 
dent Association Movement in the 
United States are attending the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of 
the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration in Geneva, Switzerland. The 
delegation from the United States 
are: Leslie Blanchard, David R. 
Porter and John R. Mott. Dr. Mott 
is chairman of the Federation and 
thus really represents the world. T. 
Z. Koo is also attending this Switzer- 
land meeting but will return to the 
United States in time to attend some 
of the summer conferences. 


We understand that some _ recog- 
nition will be taken at the Fed- 
eration meeting of the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the birth of Dr. Mott. 
This event calls to mind the follow- 
ing interesting poem written by Mr. 
Saito, who represented the students of 
Japan at the Executive Committee of 
the Federation two years ago. The 
reference in the second stanza is to 
Dr. Mott’s helpful work with the Jap- 
anese Student Association Movement 
one year previously: 

O blue lake! 

O blue Leman! 

Let thy mirror reflect the face of Mont Blanc. 
To-day is the day of joy 

For the lover of nature, lake and mountain! 
O river of Daiya! 

O forest of Nikko! 

A year has passed 

Since you heard the voices of joy, 

Which echo here to-day, 

To-day is the day of joy. 

O lover of nature! 

O friend of young men and women! 

O big brother of us all! 

O humble servant of God! 

Your hearts beats with the world, 

Your vision is One Kingdom on earth. 
When, another year of service added, 

More friends you have won 

To Christ and His love, 

Everybody knows how heavy a burden 

You are carrying for us all, 

O big brother of us all. 

When we celebrate here your day of joy 

We share the joy with your dear ones at home, 
With the voices of joy all over the world. 
May many years more be the years 

Of rich blessings and service of Cross, 

O big brother of us all. 


THE WAYFARER 
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